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PART FIRST. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


American Medical Association——Eleventh Annual Meeting. 
First Day. 


The association met in the lecture-room of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and was called to order at a quarter-past eleven 
o'clock, a. m., by Dr. Condie, of Philadelphia, when the chair 
was taken by the President, Dr. Paul F. Eve, of Nashville, 
Tennessee. Vice Presidents Breckenridge of Kentucky, 
Reese of New York, and Campbell of Georgia, were also 
upon the platform; and at their table were the efficient Sec- 
retaries, Drs. Foster of Tennessee, and Semmes, of the city, 
to whom we are under obligations. 

Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., at the invitation of the 
president, offered an eloquent and appropriate prayer, invok- 
ing the blessing of Almighty God upon the convention. 

Dr.-Harvey Lindsley, of this city, chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, then delivered an address of welcome. 

The secretary then called the roll by States, as it had been 
made out up to the commencement of the meeting, and the 
following number of delegates responded: Maine 2, New 
Hampshire 8, Connecticut 18, Vermont 1, Massachusetts 40, 
Rhode Island 5, New York 73, New Jersey 25, Pennsylvania 
66, Delaware 4, Maryland 24, District of Columbia 25, Vir- 
ginia 8, North Carolina 8, South Carolina 10, Georgia 12, 
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Alabama 1, Kentucky 9, Tennessee 7, Indiana 6, Illinois 12, 
Michigan 3, Iowa 3, Missouri 4, Ohio 14, California 1, Amen. 
can Medical Society of Paris 1, U. S. Navy 2. [When the 
name of Dr. Harvey, who has come from California expre essly 
to attend this convention, was called, there was loud ap plause.] 
Other members were announced at different times during the 
day, and when the association adjourned there were jour hun- 
dred and six names registered. A large increase is expected 
to-day. 

Dr. Lindsley, chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
reported that it had been decided to hold but one business 
session each day, from nine a. m. until three p.m. He also 
announced that the President of the United States would be 
happy to receive, with those members of the association who 
might call at the Executive Mansion at eight o’clock in the 
evening, such ladies as may accompany them. [Applause.] 

On motion, the association confirmed the appointment of 
Dr. J. M. Snyder to fill a vacancy in the committee of arrange- 
ments. 

On motion, it was decided that a nominating committee of 
one from each State represented should be raised, the delega- 
tion of each State selecting its representative therein. A brief 
discussion upon the propriety of permiting the army and navy 
delegations to appoint separate members of this committee 
was decided by the president in favor of their having the 
privilege, and the decision was sustained by the association. 

There was then a recess of fifteen minutes, during which 
the different delegations assembled in various parts of the 
lecture-room to choose their representatives in the committee. 
After the meeting was again called to order, the secretary 
read the list as follows: ‘ 

Committee of Nomination.—Job Holmes, Maine; George H. 
Hubbard, New Hampshire; P. Pineo, Vermont; Ebenezer 
Alden, Massachusetts; Ashbel Woodward, Chanectiott J. 
Mauran, Rhode Island; H. D. Berkley, New York; J. P. 
Colman, New Jersey; Isaac Hays, Pennsylvania; H. F. 
Askew, Delaware; 8. P. Smith, Maryland; Noble Young, 
District of Columbia : A.S 3 Payne, Virginia; W. H. McKee: 
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North Carolina; Wm. T. Wragg, South Carolina; Joseph P. 
Logan, Georgia; J. T. Hargraves, Alabama; R. J. Brecken- 
ridge, Kentucky; J. Berrian Lindsley, Tennessee; Wm. M. 
McPheeters, Missouri; George Mendenhall, Ohio; Calvin 
West, Indiana; A. H. Luce, Illinois; Zina Pitcher, Michigan ; 
Thomas O. Edwards, Iowa; O. Harvey, California; and 
George Clymer, United States Navy. 

On motion, Drs. Bohrer, of D. C., Flint of New York, and 
Hargraves of Alabama, were appointed by the president a 
committee on special essays. 

Dr. David M. Reese, of New York, presented and read a 
written apology for having recommended for a position in 
Blockley Hospital, Philadelphia, Dr. McClintock, who had 
been expelled from the association for a violation of the eth- 
ics and the etiquette of the profession, by publishing a work 
on “domestic medicine,” &c. 

On motion of Dr. Condie, of Philadelphia, the apology was 
accepted, and ordered to be entered upon the minutes. 

Dr. Bryan, of Philadelphia, who had also recommended Dr. 
McClintock, made a verbal adoption of Dr. Reese’s apology, 
the reception of which was warmly debated. Dr. C. C. Cox, 
of Maryland, opposed and Dr. Condie advocated the reception. 
Dr. A. B. Palmer, of Michigan, moved the previous question 
on a motion to refer the subject to a committee, which was 
lost. The apology of Dr. Bryan was then accepted. [It was 
rumored in the hall that Dr. McClintock will be reinstated 
during the session of the association. ] 

The President then delivered, in a clear voice, and with a 
pleasing oratorical effect, his 


ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the American Medical Association : 


We meet under most auspicious circumstances, and have 
been welcomed to the most favorable position ever occupied 
by our profession on this continent. The very ground on 
which we stand may be considered sacred; has been set apart 
from a common to a special purpose, and is national. Invited 
as we have been to this magnificent temple, furnished and 
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dedicated by a generous foreigner to science; in the presence 
of that towering monument, designed to commemorate the 
worth of him ever enshrined first in the hearts of his country- 
men; surrounded by the glorious recollections constantly 
associated with this government; and before the great men 
and assembled wisdom of the nation; it becomes us to dis- 
charge the important duties which have called us together 
with honor to ourselves and benefit to our profession. Inspired 
by its benevolent spirit, and invoking the aid of an ever pres- 
ent and omnipotent God to preside over our deliberations, we 
may here renew our professional obligations, learn to love 
each other better, and resolve henceforth to be more faithful 
to our high vocation, that its dignity may be maintained and 
its usefulness extended. 

Knowing as I do full well the value of time in our short 
sessions, and how much is expected from this meeting, the 
half hour set apart for this customary address will be restric- 
ted to subjects appropriate to the occasion. From this stand- 
point in the history of our meetings, it is proper to recall what 
has already been achieved, that we may be better prepared 
profitably to engage in the labor now awaiting our delibera- 
tions. This summary of our transactions is the more neces- 
sary, since, by a disastrous fire in 1851, the first four volumes 
of our proceedings have been destroyed, and are, of course, 
inaccessible to all new members, the last report of the com- 
mittee on publication having announced the fact that not one 
complete set of them was on sale. 

The grand object of a convention of the physicians of the 
United States, held the previous year in the city of New 
York, was carried into effect in Philadelphia, May, 1847, by 
organizing this association; and just ten years ago the first 
general assembly met in Baltimore.. Since then annual meet- 
ings have been convened in our large cities for the transaction 
of business, and the proceedings regularly published each 
year. Ten large octavo volumes now comprise the transac- 
tions of the American Medical Association, being the contri- 
butions of its two thousand members delegated to represent 
the medical institutions of thirty States and Territories. 
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As set forth in convention, the ultimate purposes of this 
body are to cultivate and advance medical knowledge; to 
elevate the standard of medical education; to promote the 
usefulness, honor, and interests of the medical profession; and 
collaterally to enlighten and direct public opinion in regard to 
the duties, responsibilities, and requirements of medical men; 
to excite and encourage emulation and concert of action in 
the profession, and to facilitate and foster friendly intercourse 
between those engaged in it. 

In carrying forward these desirable changes, embracing as 
they do medical science, medical education, and medical ethics, 
no one believes that we have done everything demanded for 
the good of the profession, or that all our great designs could 
have been attained in the brief space of ten years. The work 
assumed by the association, it was well known, would take 
time, labor, and united efforts. It comprehended higher 
requisitions for admission into a learned profession ; prescribed 
the course of instruction; demanded a separation in the teach- 
ing and licensing power; proposed a code to regulate the 
intercourse between physicians, their patients, and the public; 
and claimed that every one within its pale should assiduously 
cultivate the science of medicine and promote its interests. 
And however extensive or radical may have been these con- 
templated plans, still on the whole it can safely be assumed 
that the American Medical Association has been no failure. 

It has advanced medical knowledge, and promoted the 
usefulness of the medical profession. ‘There will be found in 
the ten volumes of its printed transactions the results of the 
meetings held in Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Charleston, 
Richmond, New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Nashville, that no less than three hundred pages are devoted 
to medical education; over five hundred to hygiene, includ- 
ing the sanitary condition of many of our large cities; six 
hundred to botany and indigenous plants; one hundred and 
fifty to obstetrics; four hundred to medical literature; seven 
hundred and fifty to medical science proper; more than a 
thousand to surgery; and two thousand to practical medicine, 
including the epidemics and prevalent diseases of nearly every 
State in the Union. 
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Special reports have been made from committees appointed 
for the purpose, on the effects of anesthetic agents, ether, and 
chloroform; on the influence of tea and coffee on the diet of 
children and the laboring classes; on the supposed influence 
of the cerebellum over the sexual propensities; the results of 
operations for the cure of cancer; the introduction of water. 
and gas into cities; two reports on the blending and conver. 
sion of types of fever; the action of water on lead pipes and 
the diseases proceeding from it; reflexion of the uterus; a 
nomenclature of diseases adapted to the United States, having 
reference to a general registration of deaths; the sources of 
typhus fever and the means of their extinction ; the permanent 
cure of reducible hernia; the topical use of water in surgery; 
the agency of refrigeration by radiation of heat as a cause of 
disease; the results of surgical operations in malignant dis- 
eases; the acute and chronic diseases of the neck of the uterus; 
the nature of typhoid fever; coxaegia or hip-joint disease; 
the treatment of morbid growths within the larynx; the sym- 
pathetic nerve in reflex phenomena; the medical and toxico- 
logical properties of the cytogamic plants of the United States; 
erysipelas; the influence of the hygrometrical state of the 
atmosphere on health; the diet of the sick; pathology, causes, 
symptoms, and treatment of scrofula; the preservation of 
milk; the effects of alcoholic liquors in health and diseases; 
hydrophobia; the changes in milk produced by menstruation 
and pregnancy; the sanitary police of cities; treatment of 
cholera infantum; use and effects of nitrate of silver applied 
to the throat; strychnine; infant mortality in large cities, the 
sources of its increase and means of its diminution; medico- 
legal duties of coroners; new principle of diagnosis in disloca- 
tion at the shoulder-joint; the flora, fauna, and medical topog- 
raphy of Washington Territory ; the nervous system in febrile 
diseases, ete., etc. 

Prizes have been awarded by the association to the authors 
of the following essays, viz: On the corpus luteum of men- 
struation and pregnancy, for 1851. 

On the variation of pitch in percussion and respiratory 
sounds in physical diagnosis, for 1852. 
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On the cell, its physiology, athology, and philosophy. 

And on the surgical treatment of certain fibrous tumors 
of uterus, heretofore considered beyond the resources of art, 
for 1853. 

On a new method of treating ununited fractures and cer- 
tain deformities of the osseous system, for 1854. 

On the statistics of placenta praevia, for 1855. 

On the physiology and chief pathological relations of the 
arterial circulation, for 1856. 

On the excito-secretory system of nerves, its relations to 
physiology and pathology. 

And on experimental researches in relation to the nutritive 
value and physiological effects of albumen, starch, and gum, 
when singly and exclusively used as food, for 1857. 

Carefully prepared reports have been published by the 
association of the various epidemics and diseases which have 
prevailed during the past ten years throughout our widely 
extended country, and the mortuary statistics and public 
health of our large cities minutely ascertained. Charts, maps, 
diagrams, tables, and plates have been freely employed to 
illustrate these subjects, so important to the general welfare 
of the people. Every State and Territory, every large city 
and sick community, with scarcely an exception, has had its 
hygienic condition explored by this body; and dysentery and 
cholera, typhoid and yellow fevers have specially claimed the 
attention of our members. The communications on deformi- 
ties after fractures, found in our eighth, ninth, and tenth vol- 
umes, constitute the basis of the best monograph ever issued 
from the press. This work, it may be predicted, will do more 
than all others to check the reckless and speculative spirit of 


suits for mal-practice against medical men; for in addition to 
teaching a useful lesson to the profession in the prognosis of 
fractures, its testimony is so conclusive in reference to the 
usual results of these accidents, that judicial decisions must 


hereafter be regulated by it. 

Besides these contributions to medical knowledge, this 
association has taken action to prevent the importation into 
our country of ‘worthless, adulterated, and mis-named drugs, 
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medicines, and chemical preparations,’ for which a member 
of the United States Senate has publicly declared that if we 
had accomplished noting else, this alone should have entitled 
us to the gratitude of the nation; it recommended to the dif. 
ferent States the adoption of a regular system of births, mar. 
riages, and deaths; memorialized Congress to secure steerage 
passengers in our emigrant vessels medical attention, and due 
amount of space between decks; appointed a committee to 
ascertain the best means of preventing the introduction of 
disease by emigrants into our large cities; and considered 
many interesting individual cases. 

This is a mere index to what the American Medical Asso. 
ciation has done for medicine during the first ten years of its 
existence. A simple reference to the professional facts spread 
out upon its pages, is abundant and satisfactory proof how 
extensive, varied and valuable are its contributions to medical 
science, and its ten volumes an overwhelming and congratu- 
latory answer to the taunting proclamation of the Edinburgh 
Review of 1820, ‘“What does the world yet owe to American 
physicians and surgeons?” In September, 1854, the editors 
of the Association Medical Journal of Great Britan publish- 
ed our code, and declared that this body of physicians was 
the most enlightened representatives of the greatest medical 
constituency in the world, of which it would be presumptuous 
in them to speak in terms of praise. They said of the vol- 
umes of the Transactions already published, that the duties of 
the standing committees have been ably and thoroughly per- 
formed; that the progress of medical science as a whole, its 
prominent divisions into practical medicine, surgery, and ob- 
stetrics, carefully and accurately traced in a series of reports 
worthy of the highest praise, had been reported in a clear, 
concise and comprehensive manner, reflecting the highest 
credit upon the committees, and also upon the association in 
selecting them for their respective duties; and in regard to 
what has been done in the laborious investigation of the in- 
digenous medical flora of the Union; examination into and 
reports upon the adulteration of drugs; sanitary condition of 
the various States, and difference between them in the public 
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health; the study of epidemics and of special scientific sub- 
jects; the committees, continue these European medical auth- 
ors, have collected and published a vast amount of highly 
yaluable information. They moreover assert their belief that 
our success, especially in ethical reform, depends solely in the 
moral power inseparable from a constitution based upon the 
principle of equal representation, which they affirm they not 
only greatly admire, but can scarcely refrain from envying. 

Here, then, is a reply to the above invective pronounced 
against the medical profession of America, voluntarily called 
forth from the countrymen of its author, and before he had 
been in his grave ten years,* by the contributions of this 
body to medical science within seven years of its organiza- 
tion. Upon such disinterested evidence, such full, free, and 
candid confessions, and from such a source, may rest the 
claims of the American Medical Association for proof of the 
benefits it has conferred on medicine. A most active and 
powerful agent in disseminating useful medical knowledge on 
this continent, it is highly probable that no similar institution 
has ever been more successful in carrying out its chief object 
—the promotion of science—than the one now assembled in 
this hall. 

It has done something, perhaps all it could under the cir- 
cumstances, to elevate the standard of medical education. An 
influential motive calling forth this organization, was the pro- 
posed attempt to correct the defects in the plan of instruction 
and conferring the degree then generally adopted in our medi- 
cal colleges; and one of the first resolutions passed, even 
when the profession had assembled in convention, was the 
creation of a committee to report at an early day on these ex- 
citing subjects. Improvement in the system of teaching medi- 
cine, and a change in the power granting the diploma, if not 
reformation in the schools, have ever since agitated the pro- 
fession, and consumed a considerable portion of the time of 
our sessions. The only power to control the economy of the 
colleges which this body possesses, is exclusively moral, ad- 
visory, or recommendatory, and not legislative or legal; and 
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while it may be true that no set of resolutions presented by 
the several committees have been fully carried into effect, stil] 
it cannot be denied that important changes calculated to ad. 
vance medical education have nevertheless been made. At 
least seven professors now compose the faculty in all ow 
schools, the one or two exceptions to this being in those in 
which the science is taught nine consecutive months. Not 
less than a period of four full months’ instruction now consti- 
tutes a course of lectures, and even this is exceeded in most 
of the institutions. But one annual course is now delivered 
with scarce an exception, and an interval is thus allowed for 
reading or private instruction. The association has clearly 
defined what shall be taught. It has inquired into the prac 
tical operations of all the colleges in the land; scrutinized the 
general condition of medical teaching in every State; com- 
pared it with that of the most enlightened nations; called at- 
tention to preliminary education and declared what it ought 
to be; advised higher requisitions and a more rigid examina- 
tion for obtaining the degree; and has, by its free discussions 
and oft reiterated expressions in regard to the business of 
teaching and regulating the schools, undoubtedly prevented 
greater abuses. It has never ceased to urge at every meeting 
the pressing necessity for a more thorough preparation and 
greater attainments in candidates for the honors of the pro 
fession. 

This subject, gentlemen, is one upon which you will be 
called to take action. A committee chosen at Nashville is to 
report on medical education. It is composed of gentlemen 
from different sections, who, while familiar with the systems 
of teaching medicine in our country, are yet disconnected 
from all the colleges, It would seem to be a desirable object 
to settle at this meeting the future relation of the schools to 
this association. Our sessions then might become less educa- 
tional in character, and hereafter more scientific. And at the 
present stage of our proceedings, after all that has been said 
and done on this subject, the time has surely arrived for a de- 
cision. I cannot believe the colleges have any interested 
motives before this body; they of all others should be the 
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last to oppose a more thorough cultivation of medicine, and 
ought by such a course to become unworthy of their trust, 
and unwelcome members of a great national congress of phy- 
sicians, Whose grand design is to promote medical science. We 
have now reached a period in our history when this voluntary 
association is to determine what medical organizations, be they 
State, county or city societies, hospitals, boards or schools, are 
entitled to be represented in its meetings. It alone can, of 
course, prescribe the requisitions for its own delegates. If 
created to improve and advance medical education, (and this 
is in accordance with its own expressed declarations,) then it is 
quite certain the schools must be controlled. It has but to 
speak on this point and it will be obeyed; for it is now too 
late for any physician to oppose, or any medical college to set 
at defiance the moral power of this body. 

As to the first object of an ethical nature over which the 
association designed to exert its influence, that of enlighten- 
ing and directing public opinion in respect to the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and requirements of medical men, we are free 
to confess little or nothing has been done. Nor is there much 
probability that any great change will soon, if ever, be effect- 
ed. The work itself, in the very nature of things, is utopian. 
How is it possible to enlighten or direct the public mind on 
the economy of a science which it practically denies to exist? 
We ought to recollect ihat the time has not long passed since 
grave professors in our colleges signed certificates recommend- 
ing nostrums; or what was done even last year in London, at 
Middlesex Hospital, by its regular surgical staff: these remi- 
niscences, however unpleasant, may serve, somewhat to mode 
rate our indignation against those who would insult the pro- 
fession, or who entertain a very low estimate of the scientific 
acquirements of physicians, even at the present day. The 
profession must first fully comprehend its duties and responsi- 
bilities, and the proper and special qualifieations for the prac 
tice of medicine, before any attempt can succeed to get the 
public to appreciate what these are, or acknowledge the ethi- 
cal impropriety of employing secret remedies. If we make 
no distinction between the regular and irregular practitioner 
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between the physician and the proprietor of a nostrum, we 
are alone censurable that two such opposite characters are so 
generally confounded by the community. Until we are mor 
honest, more united, truer to ourselves and our calling, and 
cultivate a proper esprit du corps, in vain is it to expect a 
change in public opinion regarding medical science. To pre. 
vent disease or relieve the sick is a most benevolent and hon. 
orable vocation, and when one conceals for selfish ends a valp. 
able medicine, he ceases to be honest and is void of philan. 
thropy; for, by attempting to place a moneyed valuation upon 
pain and life, he becomes a trader in human physical suffer. 
ings; he estimates in dollars and cents the groans and tears of 
his fellow-creatures. He may profess what he pleases, but his 
piety is not of the Bible, and has not a jot or tittle of Christi. 
anity about it, for that teaches us to love our neighbor as our. 
selves. Eschewing politics, and seeking no aid from State or 
church, we should become a law unto ourselves, or rather act 
above all law save the divine, since it is quite certain we alone 
must protect the honor of the medical profession. And thank 
God, standing this day, the proudest of my life, before this 
goodly assembly, and at the capital of our common country, 
I can announce that here, to the American Medical <Associa- 
tion, it may with safety be forever confided. By its recent 
acts, proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of this 
wide domain, this body has denounced all fellowship with 
irregular practices, and erected a barrier impassable to honor 
and respectability. 

Having learned wisdom from a more careful examination of 
the statistics and results of deformities after fractures, the 
question occurs if we have not ourselves unwittingly made 
patients expect too much from remedial agents. Disease in 
itself is a destructive process, which we can only prevent or 
relieve, and as, of course, we cannot create or restore, should 
we not, therefore, be more chary of the little word “cure?” 
The monument erected to Ambrose Pare, the father of sur- 
gery, bears the modest inscription, in reference to the wounds 
he treated ‘‘-Je les pansay et Dieu les guarit.”* Empirics may 





* Ancient French. 
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poast that they cure, and doctors of divinity may sustain 
them, but the physician knows it is God who healeth all our 
diseases. 

On that branch of ethics which relates to ourselves—that of 
encouraging emulation and concert of action among physicians, 
and fostering friendly intercourse in the profession—the asso- 
ciation has been eminently successful. It has far exceeded 





the most sanguine expectations in overcoming all opposition ; 
in creating an admirable code, now adopted everywhere; in 
organizing State, county, and city societies; in bringing 
together physicians from the remotest parts of our immense 
territory ; in awaking the whole profession to its true interests; 
and in blending us into a common harmonious fraternity. 
Without law or authority, but by moral suasion have we 
been united as one man, and possess this day the power to be 
felt over this entire continent. There never has been a more 
propitious period for medicine in America; never greater evi- 
dence of vitality and extended usefulness in our ancient and 
benevolent calling; never better feeling or more confidence 
ofsuccess than now by our united effort to do good in the 
great cause of suffering humanity. 

We have seen, gentlemen, how much this association has 
achieved in its infancy to elevate honorable medicine. A 
wide field for scientific investigation is before us; much terri- 
tory still remains to be redeemed; the wilderness is yet to 
blossom as the rose, and the leaves to be gathered for the 
healing of nations. The hygienic condition of the nation, of 
such immense interest to our people—that first, all-important 
question, ever before the profession—the prevention of dis- 
is to be improved. We are to search after truth, and 
when found it is to be generously applied for the good of 
mankind. The work is a self-sacrificing and benevolent one, 
but it is grand and sublime, even God-like; for it has to do 
with pain and disease, life and death; and we rejoice to know 
that whenever or wherever called upon, the members of our 
profession and of this association have never failed in any 
duty, and have been faithful to the end. Yea, many of them 
have stood alone between the living and the dead, and 
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cheerfully laid down their lives to stay the pestilence and 
destroyer. 

The very waters at our feet, as they sweep onwards to the 
ocean, pass in sight of a city where three years ago no legs 
than four-fifths of our profession in that community, swelled, 
too, as their ranks had been by volunteers from this body, 
fell manfully contending with disease and death; and ong 
late occasion, when one of our steam-packets, having been 
injured by a collision, went down in an instant, carrying every 
soul on board into the depths of the ocean, among the passen- 
gers was a member of this association. T'o the inquiry where 
was he during the heart-rending scenes of a sinking ship, 
freighted with human lives, promptly came the affecting and 
sublime eulogy from one who knew him well, that so long as 
a woman or child remained unprovded for het never left theill- 
fated Arctic. How near akin was his gallant spirit to that of him, 
who, during a subsequent and similar occurrence, after seeing 
every woman and child committed to his care safely rescued 
from his foundering bark, after sending the last parting mes- 
sage to his family, and discharging every duty without one 
lingering ray of hope, calmly assumed his commanding pos- 
tion on the deck of his vessel, and as she glided from under 
him into the yawning billows, instinctively uncovered to meet 
his fate and his God. While the wild waves are sighing a 
requiem over the unseen burying places of those illustrious 
dead, the benedictions of a grateful people are continually 
ascending over the forty graves of the martyred heroes of 
Norfolk. These were our companions, who died in the noble 
service of that calling to promote the best interests of which 
has assembled us together. 

Gentlemen of the American Medical Association, we have 
convened for important purposes; great events are before us; 
the interests of humanity are here; the hopes of the profes 
sion are in this meeting; the eyes of the medical world are 
upon us. May we then so act in view of surrounding circum 
stances, that “The skill of the physician shall lift up his 
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head; and in the sight of great men he shall be in admira- 
tion.” 

On motion, the thanks of the association were voted to the 
president for his able and instructive address, a copy of which 
was solicited for publication. 

Dr. Grafton Tyler, of Georgetown, D. C., chairman of the 
committee on prize essays, reported that the essays received 
were three in number, each of which had been examined with 
great care ; considering, first, the intrinsic merits of each 
essay, and then their merits in relation to each other. The 
first prize was awarded to “essay on the clinical study of the 
heart sounds, in health and disease,” bearing the motto: 
“Olinica clinice demonstrandum.” The second prize was 
awarded to “an essay on vision and some of its anomalies as 
rendered by the opthalmoscope,” bearing the motto: “ Dua: 
hominum medicus est.” 

Dr. Tyler then proceeded to open the sealed envelops 
bearing the above named mottoes, and containing the names 
of the writers of the essays. The first was written by Dr. 
Austin Flint, of Buffalo, New York; and the second by Dr. 
Montrose A. Pallen, of St. Louis, Missouri. This is the sec- 
ond time Dr. Flint has won this distinguished honor, and the 
third time that it has been awarded to Buffalo since the asso- 
ciation was organized, eleven years ago. 

On motion, the report of the committee was accepted and 
adopted. Doctors Flint and Pallen were then invited to give 
resumes of their essays, which they did. 

Dr. Lindsley, from the committee of arrangements, then 
presented an invitation from Dr. Nichols to visit the Insane 
Asylum, and another from Rev. Mr. McGuire to visit George- 
town College. 





On motion of Dr. Hamilton, of New York, these invitations 
were accepted, and the thanks of the association were returned 
therefor. 

On motion of Dr. Lindsley, the Hon. Doctors Fitch, of 
Indiana, Chaffee, of Massachusetts, Clawson and Robbins, of 
New Jersey, and Shaw, of North Carolina, members of Con- 
gress, and Dr. Peter Parker, ex-commissioner to China, were 
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elected “‘ members by invitation,” and requested to participate 
in the proceedings of the association. 

On motion, Assistant Surgeon Frederick A. Rose, of the 
British navy, who so nobly volunteered his services, on board 
the United States ship Susquehanna, at Port Royal, and who 
came in her to New York, devoting himself to the sick crew, 
was unanimously elected a “member by invitation,” and 
invited to take a seat upon the platform. [Applause.] It 
was announced that Dr. Rose had left the city. 

Dr. Francis G. Smith, of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
committee on publication, made his report, showing the 
expense of publishing the annual volume. 

Dr. Caspar Wistar, of Philadelphia, presented his annual 
report of receipts and expenditures, showing a balance on 
hand of $806. Accompanying the treasurer’s report was a 
resolution providing that the back volumes on hand, when 
over two years old, shall be sold at two dollars a volume, and 
that volumes V., VIL, VIIL., and IX., of which there area 
surplus, be sold at $5 a set to any member. 

The special committee on medical education, of which Dr. 
G. W. Morris, of Philadelphia, is chairman, were called upon 
to report. There was no response; and, on motion, the sub- 
ject was referred to the committee on nominations. 

Dr. A. B. Palmer, chairman of the committee on medical 
literature, asked leave to defer his report until Wednesday, 
at 10 o’clock; which was granted. 

A report was made by the committee on nominations, which 
was accepted; and the association then elected the following 


OFFICERS: 

President, Dr. Harvey Lindsley, of Washington City. Vice 
Presidents, Drs. W. L. Sutton, of Kentucky; Thomas 0. 
Edwards, of Iowa; Josiah Crosby, of New Hampshire; and 
W. C. Warren, of North Carolina. Secretary, Dr. A. J. 
Semmes, of Washington City. [The other Secretary will be 
elected when the location of the next association is selected.] 
Treasurer, Caspar Wistar, of Philadelphia. 

On motion, Drs. Flint, of New York, Gross, of Pennsyl- 
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vania, and Gibbes, of South Carolina, were appointed a com- 
mittee to conduct the President elect to the chair. 

Dr. Lindsley, having been introduced to the association by 
the retiring President, Dr. Eve, made a few pertinent remarks, 
acknowledging the honor as the highest he had ever been 
called upon to receive, and the highest that any medical man 
in America can receive. [Applause.] Unaccustomed to pre- 
side over so large a body, and having had but little practice 
in presiding over smaller assemblages, he must throw himself 
upon the forbearance of the association, and look to the mem- 
bers for support in the discharge of his official duties. 
(Applause. ] | 

On motion, the thanks of the association were voted to the 
retiring officers, for the able and impartial manner in which 
they have discharged the duties of their respective offices. 
[ Applause. ] 

On motion, the ex-Presidents of the association present 
were invited to take seats on the platform. 

The committee on medical topography and epidemics was 
called by States. A paper from the member from Maine 
stated that he will report next year. - There was no response 
from New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
or Massachusetts. Dr Smith, of New Jersey, read an able 
report on New Jersey, and the association then adjourned 
until this morning at nine o’clock. 


EVENING HOSPITALITIES. 


At eight o’clock in the evening the delegates, and the ladies 
who have accompanied them, paid a visit by invitation to the 
Executive Mansion. The East Room, with the adjacent suite 
of drawing-rooms, were brilliantly lighted, and were filled by 
about five hundred gentlemen, representing all sections of the 
country, and a hundred or more ladies. One of the delegates 
had seen upwards of fourscore years; others have but just 
entered upon the practice of their profession. The entire 
cabinet was present, with J. B. Henry, Esq., Marshal Selden, 
and Commissioner Blake. - 
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From the Executive Mansion the delegates generally pro- 
ceeded to Georgetown, where they were hospitably entertained 
at the residences of Dr. Grafton Tyler, at the corner of Gay 
and Washington streets, and of Dr. Riley, No. 91 Gay street. 


SECOND DAY. 


The association was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Harvey Lindsley, and A. J. Semmes, one of the Secretaries, 
read the minutes of the first day’s proceedings; which were 
adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Watson, of New York, Dr. Delafield, of 
New York, one of the first officers of the association, was 
invited to take a seat on the platform. 

On motion of Dr. Atkinson, of Virginia, an amendment to 
the constitution was’ received, providing that no person shall 
be recognized as a member or admitted as a delegate at meet- 
ings of the association who has been expelled from any State 
or local medical association, until relieved action of such 
State or local association, [Applause.] 

Dr. Atkinson supported the adoption of this amendment in 
an eloquent speech, contending that the admission of any 
gentleman who has been rebuked by any State or local 
association, and is under its ban, is a rebuke to that associa- 
tion. He urged the acceptance of the amendment, and trusted 
that until the constitution be so amended it shall be the rule 
of action. 

Dr. Bond, of Maryland, asked to have the qualifications 
requisite for a seat read. He desired information as to the 
ethical qualifications for membership. 

Dr. Watson, of New York, stated that, as by the constitu- 
tion it was necessary to have amendments lie over one year, 
this was not a question for present debate. 

The President decided that debate was not in order, and 
the amendment was accordingly laid on the table for consid- 
eration at the next annual meeting. 

Dr. Boyle, chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
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proposed the names of Doctors Huff and Knight, who were 
elected ‘members by invitation.” 


REPORT ON MEDICAL LITERATURE, 


Dr. A. B. Palmer, of Michigan, chairman of the committee 
on medical literature, made an able and interesting report. 
After noticing in detail the periodical literature of the country, 
the spirit manifested in the editorial department of our medi- 
cal journals is characterized as being (with a few exceptions) 
liberal, honorable, courteous, and just; and the feelings of 
fraternity are generally cordial and warm. Differences of 
opinion must be expected oecasionally to exist, and different 
interests will sometimes come in collision; and, while this is 
the case, the imperfections of our common nature will be 
likely to produce some unpleasant results, But the bond of 
union produced by an interest in a common cause, and that 
cause so noble as the advancement of a great and benevolent 
profession, should certainly, as it usually does, smooth down 
asperities, and preserve that courtesy and kindness which ever 
should exist between gentlemen and brethren. From the 
contentions existing between the different portiong of our 
common country, and which have so deeply affected the 
political, the religious, and the literary periodicals, the medi- 
cal journals, with scarcely an exception, have kept aloof; and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that the influence of this portion of 
the press, combined with the harmonizing power of this 
association, may ever be exerted for the promotion of union 
both of hearts and States. [Applause. | 

The American medical literature of the past year was then 
reviewed, and said to have been of a creditable character, 
although it could not be denied that the fruits of the ‘profes- 
sion are more practical’ than scientific. The new American 
Pharmaceutical Association was noticed and complimented. 
The works auxiliary to medical science, issued by the Federal 
government, were alluded to, and the example of the army 
and navy surgeons in taking meteorological and other observa- 
tions commended to the brethren in civil life. The theses on 
the Parish-will case were noticed as exhibiting the pre- 
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eminence of American over British physicians. [Applause.] 
Prof. Agassiz and the support of his labors by the American 
public came in for a share of praise, and several improvements 
in medical instruments were mentioned. 

In closing his report, Dr. Palmer presented the following 
resume of the leading positions taken by the committee: The 
periodical literature of the United States is regarded as pos- 
sessing great abundance, variety, richness, and general excel- 
lence; and, though still possessing defects, is constantly 
improving. Many of the contributions are of great weight 
and value, indicating an enterprising and industrious profes- 
sion. Serious defects are regarded as existing in the review 
department, arising mainly from the fact that the income of 
the journals will not justify pecuniary disbursements for 
literary labor, and editors necessarily engaged in other pur- 
suits cannot command the time, if all possessed the ability, to 
do the work thoroughly and well. [Applause.] 

A few well supported journals in place of the many, but 
illy sustained, might tend to correct this evil; but the multi- 
plicity of local journals is considered as peculiary beneficial, 
by collecting from a greater variety of sources a larger num- 
ber of fa€ts, and developing the powers of a larger number of 
writers. The interests of this part of our literature demand a 
prompt and liberal pecuniary support. 

The number of original American medical works is increas- 
ing, and their character is improving, and, in some respects, 
particularly in practical utility, they will not suffer in com- 
parison with those of Europe; yet serious imperfections exist, 
and great improvements aredemanded. Great and permanent 
improvements in medical, as in general literature, must. be 
gradual, depending more upon the advancement of education, 
of taste, and intelligence, than upon any specific measures 
which may be adopted. Still, various particular measures, 
such as the permanent writing of medical theses during pro- 
fessional pupilage, and keeping systematic records of cases 
when in practice, would do very much in hastening ‘an 
improvement. But for the greater perfection of our literature, 
we must wait the further development of our country, and 
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for those changes of time and circumstances which shall pro- 
duce a larger number of devoted savans and scholars, placing 
them in situations where a variety of absorbing pursuits shall 
not prevent the concentration of great talents upon a compara- 
tively limited range of subjects. 

On the subject of the reprint of foreign works, it is held 
that, while the free circulation of the best class of these works 
among us increases the knowledge and improves the taste of 
the masses of the profession, it does not interfere with the 
production of the higher order of original works; and that 
the moral obligation of our government to join with Great 
Britain in the enactment of an international copy-right law is 
by no means clearly established. 

In conclusion, the committee would say that if, as sentinels 
placed upon the walls of our Medical Zion, they are asked in 
relation to its literature, “What of the night?” the response 
must be, “The morning cometh!’ The darkness which has 
hung over that literature is breaking away. There is at least 


dawning in the Kast, and though the chariot of day may roll 
on but slowly, the full effulgence will come at last. [Con- 
tinued applause. ] 

On motion, the report was accepted, and ordered to be 
published. 

On motion, Dr. Bozman, of Alabama, was elected a “‘mem- 
ber by invitation.” 


REPORT ON MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Dr. James R. Wood, chairman of a special committee on 
medical education, made a lengthy report, discussing: Ist, 
primary medical schools; 2d, the number of professorships 
in medical colleges; 3d, the length and number of terms dur- 
ing the year; 4th, the requisite qualifications for graduation ; 
5th, such other subjects of a general character as to give uni- 
formity to our medical system. Having reviewed these 
propositions at length, the committee have arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1st. Primary medical schools should be encouraged; but, 
as office instruction will continue to be sought by students, 
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practitioners should either give them necessary advantages of 
demonstrations, illustrations, and recitations, or if not pre- 
pared to do so, they should refer them to such primary 
schools, or medical men, as will give them proper instruction. 

2d. The number of professorships should not be less than 
seven, viz: a Professor of Anatomy and Microscopy, Physi- 
ology and Pathology, Chemistry, Surgery, Practical Medicine, 
Obstetrics, and Materia Medica. 

3d. There should be but one term annually, which should 
commence about the Ist of October, and close with the March 
following, thus lengthening the term to six months. The 
commencement of the term, in October, should be uniform in 
all the colleges throughout the country. During the session 
there should never be more than four lectures given daily. 

4th. The qualifications for graduation, in addition to those 
now required by the schools, should be a liberal primary edu- 
cation, and attendance upon a course of clinical instruction in 
a regularly organized hospital. 

In order to give our medical colleges an opportunity to con- 
sider the recommendations here advanced, and that this body 
may have the advantage of their wisdom and their mature 
views, before any definite action is taken upon them, your 
committee submit to the association the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the several medical colleges of the United 
States be reqested to send delegates to a convention to be 
held at on the day of for the purpose of 
devising a uniform system of medical education. 

Resolved, That the present report of the special committee 
on medical education be referred to such convention for its 
consideration. 

Resolved, That said convention of delegates from the seve- 
ral colleges of the United States be requested to submit to 
the meeting of this association in May, 1859, the result of 
their deliberations. 

On motion, the report was accepted and referred to the com- 
mittee on publication, the accompanying resolution being laid 
on the table. 
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The committee on nominations reported Louisville, Ky., as 
the place of meeting in 1859, and nominated Dr. S. S. Bemis, 
of that city, as second secretary. They also nominated the 
following standing committees: 

Committee on Publication—Dr. Gurney Smith, Pa., chair- 
man; Drs. Caspar Wistar, Pa.; A.J. Semmes, D. C.; S. M. 
Bemis, Ky.; S. L. Hollinsworth, Pa.; S. Lewis, Pa.; H. F. 
Askew, Del. 

Committee on Medical Literature—Dr. John Watson, N. Y., 
chairman; Drs. L. A. Smith, N. J.; C. G. Comegys, Ohio; 
R. W. Gibbs, S. C.; W. M. McPheeters, Mo. 

Committee on Prize Essays—Dr. J. B. Flint, N. Y., chair- 
man; Drs. M. Goldsmith, N. J.; H. Miller, Ky.; Calvin West, 
Ind. 

Committee on Medical Education—Dr. G. W. Norris, Pa., 
chairman; Drs. A. H. Luce, Ills.; E. R. Henderson, &. C.; 
G. R. Grant, Tenn.; T. S. Powell, Ga. 

Committe of Arrangements—R. J. Breckenridge, Ky., chair- 
man; Drs. G. W. Ronald, B. M. Wible, D. W. Goodall, D. D. 
Thompson, N. B. Marshall, G. W. Burglass, R. C. Hewett, 
and A. B. Cook, all of Kentucky. 

The report was accepted, the nominations were confirmed, 
and the committee. received permission to sit again. 

On motion of Dr. Hamilton, of Buffalo, the resolutions 
attached to the report of the committee on Medical Education 
were taken from the table. 

Dr. Watson moved the appointment of a committee to 
consider the resolutions and report to-morrow. 

Dr. Bond thought that the subject had alzendy been 
sufficiently discussed. It had been brought up year after 
year, occupying much of the time of the association, and he 
trusted that it would receive immediate consideration. 

Dr. Davis, of Illinois, wished to have the subject made a 
special order for some time prior to the adjournment of the 
convention. 

Dr. Rogers, of New York, wished to have the report prin- 
ted, that all might have an opportunity of examining it and 
the propositions which it embodies. 
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Dr. Wood defended his report as a conservative report, just 
alike to the professors and to the laymen. He did-not believe 
that any good could arise from a further discussion of the 
subject. None had arisen in years past—none could arise 
now. It was a bill of conciliation and of adjustment. Lay. 
men of the profession merited censure for sending men to col- 
lege not qualified for the profession, and colleges merited cen- 
sure for sending men out not qualified to practice the healing 
art. [Applause.] He approved of the motion of Dr. Watson, 
that the report be submitted to a committee of delegates from 
colleges. 

A debate on a call for the previous question of Dr. Wat- 
son’s resolution then ensued, in which several gentlemen 
joined, each one apparently having a different idea of “parlia- 
mentary law,” and neither of them displaying a very correct 
knowledge of the subject. It was remarked by an old men- 
ber of the association that “parliamentary discussions must 
be a local epidemic.” 

The report was finally referred to a select committee, to be 
composed of one member from each delegation representing 
a medical college or school. 

On motion, thanks were voted to the late secretary, Dr. 
Foster, and his successor, Dr. Bemis, took his seat. 

Dr. Hamm, of Pennsylvania, moved a suspension of the 
rules for the purpose of reconsidering the resolution of Dr. 
Condie, accepting the apology tendered by Dr. Bryan. The 
vote upon suspending the rules stood—ayes 111, noes 82. 
The president . ruled that a two-third vote was necessary, and 
decided the question as lost. 

An appeal was taken from the decision of the chair, and 
the decision was not sustained. A vote was then taken, and 
the resolution accepting the apology of Dr. Bryan was recon- 
sidered by a vote of—yeas 142, nays 70. 

An attempt was then made to connect the resolution with 
that accepting the apology of Dr. Reese, but it was decided 
that it would first be necessary to dispose of the resolution 
reconsidered, and it was laid on the table. 

A member from New Jersey hoped that the McClintock 
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case would be brought fairly and squarely before the associ- 
ation, and that gentleman would be made to “ face the music.” 
It was useless to cloak it, or to attempt to dodge the responsi- 
bility. ; 

Dr. Beck, of Indiana, moved an indefinite postponement 
of the whole subject. 

Other gentlemen rose to speak, but the president decided 
that a motion to postpone was not debatable. 

Dr. Jewell rose to a point of order, and protested against 
being “gagged.” [The president here reversed his decision. ] 
Dr. Jewell said that the action of the day previous was re- 
gretted, and that gentlemen had acted hastily. Many, who 
at first sight voted to accept the appologies, now regretted 
having done so. 

Dr. Hamm, of Philadelphia, explained the action of the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society, and began to read. a re- 
monstrance from it, which he desired to incorporate into his 
speech. 

Dr. Biddle objected to the reading of this remonstrance, as 
a violation of plighted faith. 

It was here moved and decided that the association go into 
“committee of the whole,” and Dr. Edwards of Ohio, was 
called to the chair. 

A member hoped there would be no rules of order except 
what the chair would prescribe. 

The Chair. “TI will prescribe enough.” [Laughter.] 

Another member inquired if it would be proper to discuss 
the remonstrance? The Chair. “ A gentlemen who has the 
floor can discuss anything on the face of the earth.” [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

The remonstrance was then read. It was along document, 
giving a detailed account of the recommendation by Dr. 
Reese of Dr. MeClintock for'a position in Blockley Hospital, 
after the last-named gentleman had been guilty of selling 
quack nostrums, and had thus committed an offense against 
the ethics of the profession. 

Dr. Humphries, of Indiana, moved that each member of the 
committee of the whole be restricted to five minutes, allow- 
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ing Dr. Reese whatever time he wished to defend himself jn, 

Dr. Phelps showed that a ten-minutes rule was now in foree, 
Dr. Cox moved, as an amendment, to make the time fifteen 
minutes; which amendment was lost, and the original motion 
of Dr. Humphries was then carried. 

Dr. Reese then ascended the platform, and made a state. 
ment of his position from the commencement of the contro. 
versy. He considered his apology of the day previous a 
satisfactory one, but was willing to make it more so if it was 
objected to. He had not brought the subject before the asso. 
ciation; but had been given to understand that if he made 
the apology which he had made, the remonstrance would not 
be offered. During his remarks there was a demand for the 
reading of the apology ; which was read as follows: 

To the Officers and Members of the American Medical Associa- 
tion: The undersigned, one of the vice presidents of the 
American Medical Association, having, during the interval 
since our last annual meeting, certified to the professional fit- 
ness for the charge of the Blockley Hospital, at Philadelphia, 
of an individaal who had been expelled from this body for a 
violation of our code of ethics, after consultation with the 
other officers, and yielding to the advice of other personal 
friends, desires to say to the association now assembled— 

1st. That, in giving said certificate, he was prompted solely 
by motives of sympathy and humanity to a fallen brother, 
who had been a personal friend prior to his offense; and that 
he did not realize, acting under the impulse of the moment, 
that his individual act could be construed by the profession 
as indicating hostility to his brethren. 

2d. That while his own mind is clear that his certificate 
contained only the truth, and that, under his peculiar relations 
to the party concerned, he could not withhold his certificate of 
medical qualification, consistent with conscience and duty, 
yet he is ready to concede that he had no abstract right to 
relieve the party from the censure of the association until this 
body had restored him te his fellowship. 

3d. That, so far from intending any disrespect to the asso- 
ciation, or to its act of discipline, the undersigned had publicly 
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sustained and defended both. He therefore disclaims the 
inference from his certificate, that he intended to recommend 
toa high professional office a man whom the association had 
excluded, and thereby nullify the action of this body. 

And, finally, with these statements and disclaimers, the 
undersigned, while retaining his own opinion of the rectitude 
of his motives, and of his duty, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, is nevertheless prepared to defer to the 
judgment of those whom he knows to be his friends, that he 
erred in doing what he had no right to do, in view of his offi- 
cial position in the association, and is hence called upon to 
offer this explanation and apology to his brethren. 

(Signed) Davin M. REEsE. 


It was moved to refer the apology and remarks of Dr. Reese 
to a special committee of seven, to report to-morrow morn- 
ing. Dr. Atlee, of Lancaster, and other gentlamen urged 
delay. 

Dr. Payne, of Virginia, asked permission to relate an anec- 
dote. He was reminded of two old Quakers, one of whom 
kept a store, while the other practiced law—both were mem- 
bers of a temperance society, and it was generally thought 
that the lawyer did not always keep his pledge. One wet, 
cold day a negro man went to the Quaker’s store, and the 
good man gave him a drink of brandy. This was brought to 
the notice of the temperance society, and it was decided that 
the offender should be severely reprimanded. The lawyer 
was selected to carry out this sentence, and, taking the store- 
keeper into the woods, he thus addressed him: “ Jeemes thee 
should be more circumspect!” [Continued laughter. ] 

Dr. Condie, of Philadelphia, wished to say that he had 
offered the resolution in good faith, but he denied that he had 
made propositions to the gentleman from New York, or that 
the Philadelphia committee had. 

Dr. Bowling, of Tennessee, said that there was no question 
of veracity. Gentlemen on either side were correct. He had 
heard of misunderstanding, and of probable difficulty, and had 
earnestly endeavored to arrange it. He told Dr. Reese thatif 
he had made an apology the remonstrance would not be pre- 
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sented, because he had understood gentlemen from Penny]. 
vania to say so. But he was now aware. that those gentle. 
men did notin any way pledge the Philadelphia county med. 
ical society. 

Dr. Condie hoped that a committee would be appointed to 
give the subject a careful consideration. 

Dr. Cox, of Maryland, after complimenting Dr. Reese as an 
able practitioner and an experienced editor, whose labors haye 
been of great value to the profession and to the country, said 
that he did not consider the statement full and satisfactory, 
The offence was not an unpardonable one, but the violation of 
that code of ethics which is the life of the profession should 
be properly atoned for. [Applause.] The apology was good 
enough, but it carried as its sting the mental reservation which 
Dr. Reese persists in. Nay, in his journal, issued simultane 
ously with this meeting, and circulated here, he says: “Hay. 
ing done right in certifying to the labors of our quondam 
friend McClintock, we resented the unmerited censureés of ou 
Philadelphia brethren.” ‘This completely stultifies the effect 
of the apology. 

Dr. Ira Roche, of Philadelphia, explained his action and 
that of the Philadelphia county society in the matter. 

Dr. Paine, of Vermont, Dr. Cox, and Dr. Bond made some 
rather sharp remarks. Dr. Davis, of Massachusetts, thought 
that Dr. Reese had but to admit that he had done wrong, and 
ask pardon without any mental reservation. 

Dr. Reese said that he had intended to make a satisfactory 
apology. Such was his earnest wish and desire, and he wishel 
to frankly state that he had no mental réservation, neither did 
he attempt to concéal’ anything. He made the statement 
which had been read without reservation and without evasion. 
(Applause. ] 

Dr. Conte expressed his entire satisfaction, as did numerous 
other gentlemen, several crossing to where ‘Dr. Reese was 
sitting and shaking hands with him. 

The: committee. of the whole then rose, and the chairman 
reported to the president that the committee had heard and 
discussed the apology of Dr. Reese, and that they considered 
that it was “ample, full, complete, and satisfactory.” 
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On motion, the report of the committee was received and 
adopted. 

The case of Dr. Bryan then came up, when it-was sugges- 
ted that his apology should be in writing. He expressed a will- 
ingness to make one as ample as was that of Dr. Reese. 

‘Dr. Reese then drafted an apology, but several gentlemen 
insisted that he should insert the word “regret.” Dr. Reese 
declined, stating that no gentleman would apologize for that 
which he did not regret, and that he would never be dictated 
to by any gentleman, even if the prison-door stood open on 
his right hand, and the stake was at his left hand. 

Dr. Wood (who was greeted with loud applause) stated that 
he had been with the side which had offered the apology, but 
he did not consider the apology complete without the inser- 
tion of the word “regret.” 

Drs. Bonner, Clark of New Jersey, Hard of Illinois, Parker 
of New York, and other gentlemen participated in an exciting 
debate on the necessity of having the word “regret” inserted. 

Dr. Reese added the following sentence: “ and magnate that 
he has incurred the displeasure of his brethren.” This was 
not favorably received. 

Dr. Boyle, chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
here announced that arrangements’ had been. made by: which 
delegates who had purchased tickets on their way to the’con- 
vention over the following roads could return ‘free: by exhib- 
iting their cards of membership: Pennsylvania, Wilmington 
and Manchester, Illinois Central, Northeastern South Carolina, 
and Richmond and Petersburg. 

The apology of Dr. Reese was again taken up, and discus- 
sed with spirit, although there was no manifestation of bad 
feeling on either side. At length he presented the following: 

“The undersigned regrets that he certified to the profes- 
sional qualifications for Blockley Hospital, Philadelphia, of an 
expelled member of this body, and hereby offers this apology 
for his departure from the ethical code.” 

This was received, with loud applause, and, on motion of Fe 
Dr. White, accepted as an ample and satisfactory apology. 

Dr. Bryan submitted a similar apology, which was also 
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accepted, and then the committee adjourned until to-day at 
nine o’clock, a. m., evidently well pleased that this question 
was finally disposed of. 

HOSPITALITIES. 


At five o’clock, p. m., the delegates went in omnibuses pro. 
vided for their use to Georgetown College, by invitation of 
the faculty. After examining this fine institution, which 
commands a magnificent view, and visiting its fine library, 
museum, and apparatus-room, the party were hospitably en. 
tertained ; after which they returned to this city. In the 
evening there were entertainments given them at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Thomas Miller, 246 F street; Dr. Wm. P. John- 
son, 466 Seventh street; and Dr. A. Y. P. Garnett, 465 Ninth 
street. 


THIRD DAY. 


The president, Dr. Lindsley, called the association to order 
at half-past nine o’clock. The secretary not having his min- 
utes in readiness, the reading of the minutes of the day pre- 
vious was dispensed with. 

Dr. Grant, of New York, asked leave to present a com 
plaint against the New York Medical College, but upon in- 
formation by Dr. Edwards that a committee on ethics would 
be recommended by the nominating committee, he withdrew 
his request. 

The minutes were then read. Several proposals to amend 
them were made, and either ruled out of order or withdrawn. 

The appointment during last year of Dr. Geo. Haywood, of 
Boston, as a delegate to represent the American Medical As- 
sociation in kindred societies in Europe, was announced by 
Dr. Eve. : 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

Dr. Hamilton, from the committee of delegates from medi- 
cal schools and colleges, to whom was referred the report of 
the special committee on medical colleges, reported the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution: 
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Fully appreciating the value and importance of the resolu- 
tion under which they were appointed, but a majority of the 
gentlemen constituting this committee not being authorized 
by the medical faculties of the several colleges with which we 
are connected to act as their representatives in this matter, 
and therefore regarding it quite impossible to secure a con- 
vention of delegates in the interim of the meetings of the 
association: therefore— 

Resolved, That we recommend to all the medical colleges 
entitled to a representation in this body that they appoint 
delegates, especially instructed to represent them in a meeting 
to be held at Louisville on Monday, the day immediately pre- 
ceding the convention of the American Medical Association 
for the year 1859, at ten o’clock, at such place as the com- 
mittee of arrangements shall designate. 

The report was accepted, and the preamble and resolutions 
were passed ; after which several gentlemen claimed the floor, 
but the president decided that the reports of special commit- 
tees were in order, the reports of committees on medical topo- 
graphy and epidemics having previously been referred to the 
committee on publication without reading. 

Dr. Foster Jenkins, of New York, read a report on the 
spontaneous umbilical hemorrhage of the newly born; which 
was read and referred to the committee on publication. 


MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 


Dr. S. M. Bemis, of Kentucky, read an able and learned 
report on the “influence of marriages of consanguinity upon 
offspring,” from which we extract the following valuable sta- 
tistical information : 

Your reporter has made great effort to ascertain the proxi- 
mate per centage of the deaf and dumb and blind to our 
asylums who are the descendants of blood intermarriages. 
This effort has not been successful from the difficulty princi- 
pals of such institutions find in gaining the requisite facts. 
Parents are often sensative on this score; and it isa delicate 
matter for principals to attempt investigations which the friends 
of the beneficiaries suppose to be unauthorized by the regula- 
tions of their various institutions. 
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I feel, however, that my researches give me authority to 
say, that over ten per cent. of the deaf and dumb, and over 
five per cent. of the blind, and near fifteen per cent. of the 
idiotic in our State institutions as subjects of those defects, 
are the offspring of kindred parents. 

Aside from the facts which I have gained by corresponding 
with gentlemen who have given close attention to these points, 
a curious but perfectly legitimate process of computation con- 
firms me in the opinion that those estimates are very nearly 
correct. The classes C, D, B, F, G, give 787 marriages of, 
cousins, 246 of which have given issue to deaf and dumb, 
blind, idiotic, or insane children. . Admitting the same ratio 
to prevail, the Ohio report, which contains 157 marriages of 
cousins, followed by deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, or insane 
offspring, would indicate the existence of 332 other marriages 
of cousins in the same population not followed by such de- 
fects. The counties which furnish this 151 marriages, as 
above, and are supposed to, comprise in their limits 332 unre- 
ported marriages, making a total of 483, contained in 1850 a 
population of 1,528,186. If the same ratio be supposed to 
exist throughout the Union there would be found to the 
twenty millions of white inhabitants six thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-one marriages of cousins, giving birth to 
3,909 deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, and insane children, dis; 
tributed as follows: 


Deaf and dumb... .ccpecsccecceccececeveveccccccsence 1,116 
___ RRR I Reet AERA rrr rn eine rt ree . 648 
RMS cues cteteccceues tee ab sese ceseeeceeereesaees 1,854 
FROGRG 5 fo dion c Sided bin Eh o Jit eh ce ccscsesocescccece 299 


Then, if the figures of the last United States census still 
applied to our population, there would now be found in the 
Union— 


9,186 deaf and dumb, of whom 1,116, or 12.8 per cent., are 
children of cousins. 

7,978 blind, of whom 648, or 08.1 per cent., are children of 
cousins. 

14,257 idiotic, of whom 1,844, or 12.98 per cent., are chil- 
dren of cousins. 
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14,972 insane, of whom 299, or 01.9 per cent., are children 
of cousins. 

I invite the attention of gentlemen of this association to this 
calculation of probabilities, either to confute or confirm it by 
any facts in their possession. 

A very cursory examination of the tables of my report will 
suffice to show that pari-passu with the inerement of the same 
blood the sum of defects of offspring is likewise increased. bi 
Classes D and G present exceptions to this rule. As it regards : 
D, the supposed reason for this deviation has been already 
stated, namely: that its mortality list is so large; while class | 
G presents so few observations as to satisfy us that they a 
attracted notice solely because of their unfavorable results. bt 


STONE CONTRIBUTED TO THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Dr. John L. Atlee, from the committee appointed at the 
annual meeting at Richmond, in May, 1852, to procure a stone 
with a suitable inscription, to be inserted in the Washington 
National Monument, made a final report. It stated that Mr. 
Haldy, a marble mason of the city of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 

had in his employment a young man, Mr. J. Augustus Beck, 
anative of Litiz, Pennsylvania, who had given unmistakable I 

) evidence of genius asa sculptor. At the suggestion of the 

: late lamented Dr. A. L. Pierson, of Salem, Massachusetts (made i 
at the meeting in New York, just ten days before his death), | 
the design of the celebrated painting of Girodet-Tricoson, rep- iL 
resenting Hippocrates refusing the presents of the Persian | 
King, Artaxerxes, and his invitation to leave Greece, and 
reside and practice among her enemies, was selected. This 


I was sculptured upon a block of Vermont marble, with the 
“ motto, ‘ Vincet Amor Patria,” and the stone is now at the 
monument grounds. The entire expense was $1,000, of which 
re 4 one-half was paid to the young artist. The amount con- 
tributed by members individually was $501 30; the balance : 
of was voted from the treasury of the society. Accompanying | 
the report was a letter from the secretary of the Washington 
iil National Monument Association, and a resolution of thanks to 


2 id 
3) + 
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the railroad companies by whose liberality the stone was 
brought to Washington, free of charge. The report was 
accepted, and the resolution was passed. 


REPORT ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CEREBELLUM. 


Dr. Palmer, of Buffalo, read a report, made by Dr. &, 
Andrews, of Chicago, IIl., on the “functions of different portions 
of the cerebellum,” of which the following is an abbreviated 
report: 

The cerebellum is divisible into three lobes, one median 
and two lateral. 

The muscular system of most animals is divisible into two 
groups, viz: those which act upon the anterior extremities 
and the adjacent parts of the trunk, and those which move 
the posterior extremities and the corresponding portion of the 
trunk. 

The report shows that there is a direct ratio between the 
strength and bulk of the anterior group of muscles and the 
size of the median lobe of the cerebellum. 

Also, that the lateral lobes manifest a double ratio, their 
size being as to the strength of the posterior group of muscles, 
and also as to the size of the hemisphere of the cerebrum. 

It is inferred that the action of the cerebellum is to excite 
motion, and not merely to co-ordinate it; that the influence of 
the median lobe is chiefly expended upon the anterior group 
of muscles, and that the action of the lateral lobes is in some 
manner double, part of their influence acting upon the pos- 
terior group of muscles, and part of it having some relation to 
mental power, whose exact nature is not yet understood. 

The facts and arguments are drawn from comparative 
anatomy, and illustrated with outline drawings. 

Dr. Campbell, of Georgia, read a report on the “nervous 
concomitants of febrile diseases,” which was accepted, and 
referred to the committee of publication. 

Dr. J. Marion Simms, of New York city, read an abstract 
of his report on the treatment and of the results of obstructed 
labor, illustrated with a series of magnified illustrations. The 
Doctor seemed perfectly familiar with his subject, and was 
frequently applauded. . 
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Dr. Stephenson, of New York, read an interesting abstract 
of his report on “the treatment best adapted to each variety 
of cataract, with the method of operation, place of selection, 
time, age, &c.”” Dr. Stephenson is the surgical director of the 
New York Opthalmic Hospital, an institution which relieves 
hundreds every year from sufferings with diseases of the eye, 
besides enabling pupils to receive invaluable instructions. 

On motion, other reports were called for, read by their 
titles, and referred to the committee of publication. 


COMMITTEES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


Dr. Edwards, from the committee of nomination, offered 
the following list of committees for the ensuing year, which 
was accepted, and the committees were chosen: 

Special Committee on the Microscope.—Drs. Holsten of Ohio, 
Dalton of New York, Hutchinson of Indiana, Stout of Cali- 
fornia, and Ellis of Massachusetts. 

Special Committee on Medical Jurisprudence-—Drs. Smith of 
New York, Hamilton of Buffalo, Crosby of New Hampshire, 
Purple of New York, and Mulford of New Jersey. 

Committee on Quarantine—Drs. Harris of New York, Mori- 
arty of Massachusetts, La Roche of Pennsylvania, Wragg of 
South Carolina, and Fenner of St. Louis. 

Committee on Surgical Pathology—Dr. James R. Wood, of 
New York, chairman. 

Committee on Diseases and Mortality of Boarding Schools—Dr. 
C. P. Mallengly, of Kentucky, chairman. 

Committee on the various Surgical Operations for the relief of 
Defective Vision—Dr. Montrose A. Pallen, of St. Louis, chair- 
man. 

Committee on Milk Sickness—Dr. Edward A. Murphy, of 
Indiana, chairman. 

Committee on Medical Ethics—Drs. John Watson of New 
York, Dalton, of Massachusetts, Emerson of Pennsylvania, 
Hamilton of New York, and Gaillard of South Carolina. 


RESTORATION OF DR. BAILEY. 


Dr. Edwards also reported from the committee of nomina- 
tion the following resolution: 
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Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed by the 
chair to wait on the Hon. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and respectfully to request the restoration of Dr. M. 
J. Bailey, as inspector of drugs and medicines for the port of 
New York. 

Dr. Edwards, in an elaborate and eloquent argument, urged 
the adoption of this resolution. He considered the law regu- 
lating the inspection of drugs and medicines an important 
law. Its paternity could be clearly traced to the action of 
this association in Baltimore. He had urged its adoption at 
that time; he had taken it from there into Congress, and he 
had received upwards of nine hundred letters, advising, 
instructing, and aiding him. He had succeeded, and he felt 
that in so doing he had performed a great work. In obtain- 
ing the passage of the act, he had been seconded by Dr. Bailey, 
who had for years been an inspector of drugs, with a view of 
ascertaining their commercial value, for the custom-house, and 
had discovered that two-thirds of the drugs and medicines 
imported were adulterated, some of them grossly adulterated. 
After the passage of the act, Dr. Bailey was very properly 
appointed, and had given the most perfect satisfaction to the 
colleges of pharmacy, to practitioners, to all concerned. 

Yet after filling the office acceptably, Dr. Bailey had been 
removed. There was no paper on file against his qualifica- 
tions, against his fitness, against his ability; but he had been 
removed upon the recommendation of four New York gen- 
tlemen. To show the strength of this recommendation, he 
would name one of these gentlemen. Isaiah Rynders! 
{Laughter.] Such was the authority upon which Dr. Bailey 
was removed. 

Now, he did not intend to quietly see a gentleman so emi- 
nently qualified as Dr. Bailey is put one side upon such a 
recommendation, to give way to a man who is said to be unfit 
for the place. Doctors Fitch and Chaffee had prepared a bill 
repealing the law in Congress, for it would be better to have 
no law than to have it thus administered. He would second 
them with all his might. The bill was the only public act 
with which his name was connected, and, feeling for it the 
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love of a parent to a child, he would prefer seeing it abolished 
to seeing it misadministered. 

Dr. Tyler, of Georgetown, rose to reply, but gave way tu 
permit Dr. Condie to have some special committees on medical 
subjects appointed. 

Dr. Palmer moved to adopt the appointment of these com- 
mittees as recommended; which was carried. 

Dr. Tyler said that there was no member of ihe medical 
profession in the country who felt more indebted than him- 
self to Dr. Edwards for his agency in procuring the passage of 
the law for the inspection of drugs and medicines. [Applause.] 
It was unnecessary to say a word in regard to the benefit 
which has resulted from the passage of that law, nor did he 
wish to be misunderstood in his opposition to the resolution. 
But when it was proposed to appoint a committee to wait 
upon an executive officer of government, and dictate to him, 
he felt that it would be turning aside from the purposes for 
which this association was organized. 

The gentleman who introduced the resolution had said that 
Dr. Bailey would not have turned from his labratory to elect 
a President. He commended him for it. But he would not 
have this association leave its noble sphere of action to approve 
or to denounce an appointment avowedly made upon political 
grounds. [Applause.] If the association leaves the field for 
which it was organized, and in which it has steadily labored 
for eleven years, he felt confident that it would result in no 
good; it might result in injury. He had not anticipated this 
action. He had given the subject no consideration; but it 
struck him as directly in opposition to the prosperity and the 
popularity of the association, and he asked gentlemen to pause 
ere they voted for the resolution. 

Dr. Bolton, of Virginia, urged the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

Dr. Cox, of Maryland, concurred with Dr. Tyler in acknowl- 
edging the value of the services of Dr. Edwards, and he also 
concurred with him in objecting to the political, personal, and 
special character of the resolution which that gentleman had 
presented. The passage of such a resolution would open the 
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door for unpleasant action hereafter. Ifa change was recom- 
mended at New York, one would be recommended at Boston, 
at Philadelphia, and at Charleston. That it would be well 
to disconnect these offices from politics he would admit; and 
he would consequently offer the following resolution, as a 
substitute for that of Dr. Edwards: 

Resolved, That the appointment of inspectors of drugs and 
medicines in the various ports of the United States should, in 
the opinion of this association, have regard to the essential, 
moral, and scientific qualifications of the candidates, and not 
to considerations of personal favoritism or political bias. 

Dr. Edwards trusted that the substitute would not be re- 
ceived by the association. The present occupant of the post 
at New York was notoriously unqualified for it. He wonder- 
ed that gentlemen should object to seeing him displaced to 
make room for the reinstation of a gentleman whose qualifi- 
cations no one could question. Nor did he think that the 
Secretary of the Treasury would consider it an interference if 
the representatives of the medical profession of the whole 
country made a suggestion to him. Besides, Dr. Bailey is a 
democrat, and therefore the gemoval was not a political one. 
He had reason to believe that upon a proper suggestion, Dr. 
Bailey would be restored. If he was not restored, the law 
would be repealed before the close of the present session. 

Dr. Tyler supported the substitute offered by Dr. Cox, as 
a fair compromise. He believed that the appointment of a 
committee would transform the association into a political ma- 
chine. He honored the gentleman from Ohio for the eviden- 
ces of a warm heart which he had exhibited in endeavoring 
to procure the restoration of a friend to office, but with him a 
great principle was at stake. Gentlemen who do not reside in 
this District may not understand how heads of departments 
are importuned about offices, and how jealously the motives 
of all who take part in the appointment or the removal of 
office-holders are scanned. He should prefer to see the reso- 
lution of Dr. Cox passed. 

Dr. Dunbar inquired if it was the duty of a committee of 
nomination to nominate a candidate for inspector-general of 
drugs, at New York. ([Laughter.] 
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Dr. Bachelder, of New York, called for the reading of the 
original resolution presented by Dr. Edwards. 

Dr. Parker, of Virginia offered other resolutions as a substi- 
tute for those offered; which were lost. 

The question was then taken on accepting the substitute 
offered by Dr. Cox; which was lost. 

Dr. Wilcox, of Connecticut, offered an amendment to the 
resolution of Dr. Edwards, “disclaiming all political consider- 
ations.” The amendment was accepted by Dr. Edwards. 

Dr. Bachelder testified to the qualifications of Dr. Bailey, 
whom he had known from his pupilage. 

Dr. Jewell, of Philadelphia, hoped that the resolution 
would not pass. If it did, he would ask to have a gentleman 
at Philadelphia removed. Boston members will do the same, 
and this association will be wholly occupied with offices. 

Dr.Wood, of New York, said that he rose from a sense of 
duty, and frankly confessed that he should vote contrary to 
his personal predilictions, which were in favor of Dr. Bailey. 
[Applause.] But an endorsement of him would be a bad 
precedent. If we are to make ourselves judges of any indi- 
vidual, we must make ourselves judges of all individuals. If 
we sit in judgment on the gentleman now holding this office, 
we shall gradually sink into political partisanship, and lose 
our present high position. He could not consent to sanction 
the public action of the association, although if a petition was 
drawn up for the reinstation of Dr. Bailey he would be pleased 
to see it signed by every member present in his individual 
capacity. 

Dr. Rodgers, of New York, said that the .subject had not 
been brought before the association at the recommendation of 
the delegation from New York, and he moved that it be laid 
on the table. 

The previous question was called and sustained. The 
motion to lay on the table was defeated—ayes 49, noes 64. 

Dr. Sayer, of New York, eulogized Dr. Bailey as eminently 
fitted for the place, and condemned the present incumbent. 

The resolution as amended was then carried by a vote of 79 
ayes to 52 noes. 
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Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed by the 
chair to wait on the Hon. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and respectfully to request the restoration of Dr, 
M. J. Bailey as inspector of drugs and medicines for the post 
of New York—at the same time disclaiming all political con- 
siderations. 

Dr. Bohrer of Georgetown, chairman of the committee on 
special medical essays, stated that they had not had time to 
read, much less consider, the papers placed in their hands. 

On motion, the committee on special medical essays was in- 
structed to hand such papers as they deemed worthy to the 
committee on publication. 

The president announced, as a special committee to wait on 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Drs. Arnold of Georgia, At- 
kins of Virginia, Buckley of New York, Hayes of Pennsyl- 
vania, Smith of New Jersey, McPheeters of Missouri, Har- 
graves of Alabama, Ritcher of Michigan, and Hooker of New 
York. 

On motion, Dr. Edwards was added to the committe as 
chairman. He declined, giving personal reasons as an excuse, 
but the committee refused to receive it, and he was accord- 
ingly chosen. 

A gentleman stated that he, with several friends, had voted 
for the resolution with the sole intention of moving its recon- 
sideration. 

Dr. Grant, of New Jersey, presented a complaint made by 
the Newark Medical Society against the Medical Institute of 
New York, for a violation of the ethics of the profession. 
Dr. Edwards presented a similar complaint, and Dr. Oakley a 
complaint from the Union and Essex county medical societies. 
They were received and referred. 

Dr. Sutton, of Kentucky, moved that Dr. Jarvis, of Massa- 
chusetts, have further time to report on a uniform system of 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to urge upon the census bureau of 1860 
the importance of having a physician attached to it to collect 
vital statistics. 
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Dr. Kyle, of Ohio, proposed an amendment to the constitu- 
tion by which no person can sit as a member or a delegate at 
meetings of this association who is not a graduate of a recog- 
nised medical college. Laid over for one year, under the 
rules. 

Dr. L. A. Smith presented resolutions of the New Jersey 
Medical Society, praying for such changes of the constitution 
as would establish a board of census in every judicial circuit 
of the Supreme Court, who should examine and grant 
diplomas to all proper members of this association. Laid over 
for one year, under the rules. 

Dr. Humphries, of Indiana, presented a resolution praying 
for an interchange of transactions of State and county socie- 
ties; which was adopted. 

Dr. Boyle, chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
presented the names of Professor Swallow, of Missouri, and 
Professor Mittag, as ‘‘members by invitation,” and they were 
elected. 

An invitation from Professor Bache to visit the Coast Sur- 
vey bureaux, on Capitol Hill, was read, accepted, and a vote 
of thanks for the courtesy was passed. 

Dr. Gibbs, of South Carolina, moved that Professor Henry 
be requested to favor the association with his views on meteor- 
ology at such time during the session as he may select Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Dr. Campbell, of Georgia, moved that the secretary place 
on record an expression of the regret with which the society 
has learned the death of Drs. C. R. Walton, 8. W. Granton, 
Marshall Hall, T. Y. Simmons, Mitchell, and other members 
deceased since the last annual session. Carried. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


On motion of Dr. Phelps, the following resolutions were 
passed unanimously, the members rising: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are eminently 
due to the Regents and Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the ample and convenient accommodation 
afforded for the transaction of business. 
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Resolved, That the committee of arrangements are entitled 
to our praise and highest appreciation of their exertions to 
promote the comfort of the members and the best interests of 
the association. 


Resolved, That to the physicians of Washington and George- 
town and the faculty of Georgetown College we accord the 
homage of our sincerest thanks for their elegant hospitalities 
extended to the members from abroad, by which the pleasure: 
of their sojourn here has been so greatly enhanced. 


Resolved, That we feel assured that the impressions on the 
tablet of memory received here, in our national metropolis, 
in this the first year of the second decade of the association, 
will long remain an evidence of the urbane attentions received 
not only from the Chief Magistrate and other public function- 
aries of our glorious Union, but of private citizens and the 
community at large. 


Resolved, That the manifestations of union of heart and 
purpose in the action of this session inaugurate a new era, 
and call for devout acknowledgment to Divine Providence, 
and presage, as we trust, not only a bright future for the asso- 
ciation, but also as contributing to the perpetuity and pros- 
perity of our great national confederation. 


On motion of Dr. Anderson, of New Jersey, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the thanks of the medical association be 
presented to Rev. Dr.McGuire and his faculty of the College 
of Georgetown for their very cordial reception and entertain- 
ment of the association at the College yesterday. 


Dr. Arnold, of Georgia, then exhibited specimens of a new 
method of medial preparations of some membrane incom- 
prehensible to the reporter, but which was evidently very in- 
teresting to the association. 

On motion of Dr. Foster, of Tennessee, it was resolved that 
after 1860, Dr. Hamilton have the privilege of using his report 
on “deformities after fracture,” published in the Transac- 
tions, for a work which he proposes to publish. 
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Dr. Duhamel, of Washington, moved that a committee be 
appointed to investigate and report upon the “National Hotel 
disease.”’ 

Dr. Foster, of Tennessee, opposed the appointment of such 
a committee, as did Dr. Boyle, of Washington. Dr. Duhamel 
withdrew his motion. 

Dr. Gaston, of South Carolina, exhibited a new instrument, 
of a novel construction. 

Dr. Campbell, of Georgia, was not aware, until he had just 
heard permission granted to Dr. Hamilton, that he had trans- 
gressed in republishing in a work a report which he had con- 
tributed to the transactions of the association. [Cries of “Re- 
gret it,” “regret it.”] He did regret it, and asked the sanc- 
tion of the society; which was granted. 

The president appointed Drs. Miller, Antisel, and Garnet a 
committee to wait on the census bureau, as provided by the 
resolution of Dr. Sutton. 

Dr. Dunbar moved a reconsideration of the vote appointing 
a committee to request the reinstation of Dr. Bailey, and Dr. 
Morgan seconded it, but as Dr. Parker had been invited upon 
the platform, the motion was ruled out of order. 


DR. PARKER’S CHINESE HOSPITAL. 


Dr. Peter Parker, ex-commissioner to China, was then 
introduced, and was received with applause. He exhibited 
some curious specimens of calculi, as the results of thirty-eight 
operations upon Chinese. They were of various shapes and 
composition, and weighed from a few drachms up to three, 
seven, and eight ounces. His description of the operation by 
which these calculi were removed was deeply interesting, and 
it was gratifying to learn that out of the thirty-eight patients 
all but five or six recovered perfect health. 

Dr. Parker proceeded to state that he has treated in China, 
at the hospital under his charge, fifty-three thousand cases. 
Pictures of the most curious cases he had brought to this 
country, and they were on exhibition in the room below. At 
no very distant period he hopes to place in a permanent form 
the result of his labors, with illustrations. [Applause.] 
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Among other cases, he had probably performed upwards of a 
thousand operations for cataract. On one day he operated in 
sixteen cases, the youngest being a mere child, and the oldest 
an old lady seventy-nine years of age. She came, led by a 
servant, submitted heroically to operations on both eyes the 
same day, and in a fortnight had her sight perfectly restored, 
[Applause.] In acknowledging a vote of thanks, Dr. Parker 
said he had among his patients all classes, from members of 
the imperial family down to beggars. His greatest difficulty 
had been to persuade his patients that he could not cure all 
diseases. 


RECONSIDERATION OF THE DR. BAILEY RESOLUTION. 


Dr. Dunbar claimed the floor, and urged the reconsiders- 
tion of the vote appointing a committee to wait on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and solicit the reinstation of Dr. Bailey. 

Dr. Payne, of Virginia, opposed the reconsideration. 

Dr. Tyler advocated it, and asked if this association was 
formed to wait on executive officers, and to dictate to them 
who they shall remove, and who they shall appoint. Many 
gentlemen around him, he was assured, had voted for the 
resolution without due reflection, and he trusted with confidence 
in their sober second thought. [Applause.] The press and 
the profession, he felt confident, would denounce this associa- 
tion if it entered into the wide field of politics. It was insti- 
tuted to promote the great course of science, not to join issue 
with government. [Applause.] 

Dr. Morgan also advocated a reconsideration. He was not 
a partisan. Although he resides in Washington, he has no 
personal acquaintance with the President or the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but he was confident that they would not have 
made the change without good reason, and it was not the 
mission of this association to criticise or to attempt to change 
their views. 

Dr. Palmer, after stating how little regard he had for the 
opinions of the press, inquired as to the present incumbent of 
the office. Is he capable? 

Dr. Watson, of New York, said that Dr. Bailey had had his 
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circulars out since his “rotation,” and the subject had been 
twice before the Academy of Medicine, who have ignored it. 

Dr. Burns, of Brooklyn, said that he was not a politician, 
and that he was a personal friend of Dr. Bailey, but he hoped 
that the vote would be reconsidered. 

A member from California related his experience there on 
a question as to the superintendent of a lunatic asylum. In 
his opinion the less the association had to do with politics, or 
with expressions of opinion on political appointments, the 
better. [Applause.] 

Dr. McNulty, of New York, said that the question had 
been twice before the New York Academy of Medicine, and 
twice been voted down. The present incumbent, whom it is 
sought to oust, is a German by birth and education. He can 
read the invoices in whatever European language they may 
be sent, and he makes his own analyses, which it is reported 
the ex-inspector did not do. 

After some “parliamentary” skirmishing, it was decided 
to reconsider by a vote of 51 ayes to 82 noes. And, on motion, 
the subject was then indefinitely postponed. 

The association then took a recess of two hours, for dinner. 


7 


EVENING AND CLOSING SESSION. 


The association was called to order at five o’clock, p. m. by 
Dr. Sutton, one of the vice presidents, who took the chair. 

The amendments to the constitution, proposed at the annual 
meeting at Nashville, had been made the “special order.” 
They were 

1st. Amend the third article of the constitution, in relation 
to meetings, by inserting after the words “first Tuesday in 
May,” the words “or the first Tuesday in June;” and also 
inserting after the words “sliall be determined,” the words 
“with the time of meeting.” 2d. In article 2, omit the words 
“medical colleges,” and also the words “the faculty of every 
regularly constituted medical college, or chartered school of 
medicine, shall have the privilege of sending two delegates.” 

Kach amendment was separately discussed, and each was 
lost by a large vote. An amendment proposed at Philadel- 
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phia, in 1856, providing for the establishment of a permanent 
secretaryship was lost by a vote of 53 ayes to 84 noes, 

On motion of Dr. Foster, of Tennessee, the secretary was 
directed to collect all the by-laws, and have them printed in 
the next volume. 

An attempt was made to introduce a motion endorsing the 
accoustics and ventilation of the new Capitol extensions, but 
it was ridiculed by Dr. Sayer, and was withdrawn. 

Various additional votes of thanks were passed, and, at ten 
minutes of seven, the association adjourned sine die. 


Excursion.—The members and delegates of the National 
Medical Association were entertained last evening at the resi- 
dences of Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, corner of New Jersey 
avenue and I street, Dr. Cornelius Boyle, 27 Four-and-a-half 
street, and Dr. J. F. May, 397 C street. 

To-day there will be an excursion on the steamboat Thomas 
Collyer to Mount Vernon, Fort Washington, and the Pavillion, 
where a planked shad entertainment will be given to the asso- 
ciation by the medical profession of the District. The Thomas 
Collyer will leave her pier at the foot of Seventh street punc- 
tually at 15 minutes before 10 o’clock, a.m. Ladies accom- 
panying delegates have been invited to join the party. 


Excision of the fibular portion of the tibio-tarsal articulation, 1 
cluding three,fiths of the fibula. By J. W. HAMILTON, Profes. 
sor of Surgery in Starling Medical College, Columbus, 0., 
with wood cuts. 


John Cosgriff, an Irish laborer, aged 28, presented himself 
for treatment at the surgical clinic of Starling Med. College, 
Nov. 3, 1857. 

Present condition. Patient is pale, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of anxiety and suffering, eats and sleeps fairly, has 
slight habitual acceleration of pulse, is gradually emaciating, 
is able to walk about, but was obliged to abandon labor some 
weeks ago. The left lower limb, from the knee to the base 
of the metatarsal range, is greatly enlarged, the part just 
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about the tibio-tarsal articulation is immensely so. This en- 
largement is admixed in its characters, some are those of solid 
edema, others belong rather to hypertrophy. In the situation 
of the outer melleolus and extending around in every direction, 
but especially upward, from this point, is a large tumor. An- 
teriorly it overlaps the tibia, passing internal to its antero-pos- 
terior central plane. Externally and posteriorly it not only 
encases the filula very deeply, but seems intimately associated 
with the tibia, passing internally, probably half an inch farther 
than the anterior portion. The mass possesses an almost bony 
consistence, is circular in its outline, and drops down upon the 
superior and lateral aspects of the astragalus and os calcis, so 
as greatly to restrict motion at the tibio-tarsal articulation, and 
maintain a state of slight extension of the foot. The leg, just 
above the ankle joint, is twenty-one inches in circumference. 
On grasping the foot and tibia firmly, and then shaking the 
tumor with equal firmness I am able to preduce slight motion 
in the latter, with little disturbance of the former, in other 
words it is probable that the tumor and the tibia are not in- 
separably connected. On its outer aspect are three ulcers. 
These are the result of slight injuries received two months 
since and expose a disintegrating mass of osseous and sarcoma- 
tous tissue. . 

History.—About thirty months since the patient observed a 
slight painless mass, just behind the external malleolus. It 
grew slowly and was without pain, till four months previously, 
by which time it had attained half its present size. During 
these months it was painful and grew rapidly. 

After a careful consideration of all the circumstances of the 
case, the patient declining an amputation, an excision was de- 
cided upon, with the understanding that, finding in the course 
of the operation, that it was impracticable, the leg should be 
amputated in its upper third. 

The patient thoroughly anesthetized was placed on the ope- 
rating table, in the surgical amphitheatre of Starling Med. 
College, Nov. 3, 1857; present Drs. Eels, Boyle, McMillen, 
and the class. 

The operation was commenced with a semilunar exploratory 
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incision, extending from a point an inch anterior to the central 
portion of the ankle joint, thence curving inward along the 
lobe which overlaped the anterior surface of the tibia, thence 
gradually upward and outward, so as to terminate over the 
fibula, just above the tumor. Extending this deeply I came 
to the conclusion that there were no inseperable connections 
between this lobe and the tibia. Having thus given myself a 
reasonable assurance of the practicability of the operation, my 
incision upward was continued, but changed in its direction, 
so as to fall upon the axis of the fibula, ending at a 
point within three inches of its head, this first incision 
following its curve, being 15 inches in length. Then fall. 
ing back upon the point at which it reached this bone, 
another was made around the posterior, outer, and inferior 
margins of the mass, terminating at the place of begin- 
ning. These were carried down deeply so as to expose the 
whole circumference freely. The next step had for its object 
to expose and divide the fibula above. To reach this bone in 
the enlarged condition of the soft parts, this incision was ne- 
cessarily of great depth. Besides the bone was pushed back 
from its usual situation, thus not only demanding increased 
depth of incision, but giving rise to difficulty in identifying 
it. Having exposed it freely, and separated all the soft parts 
for the distance of an inch, the tissues were protected by pass- 
ing around a piece of muslin and divided obliquely by the 
use of Hay’s saw. 

The muscles and interosseous membrane having been first 
carefully separated, down to the point at which the fibula was 
lost in the general mass, this was grasped firmly with 
a pair of strong forceps, but was found to be immovable. The 
incision around the base of the tumor were now resumed, and 
gradually, but with the greatest difficulty deepened. The 
lobe falling behind the tibia could not be reached by the 
knife at all, but fortunately seemed wedged firmly in among 
the parts, without having very much connection with them. 
At this stage a powerful lift upon the forceps grasping 
the upper end of the fibula, tilted out the whole mass, 
leaving only the ligamentous structure about the articu- 
lation to be divided by the knife. The immense chasm 
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left was traversed by the tendons of the three peroneal 
muscles, passed around more than two-thirds of the circumfer- 
ence of the tibia, exposed the bare outer superior surfaces 
of the astragalus and os calcis, and of course opened very ex- 
tensively the ankle joint. The anterior and posterior tibial 
arteries and nerves were carefully pushed aside, the common 
peroneal artery was divided at a high point, and was the only 
one requiring ligation. 

The dressings adopted were of the simplest description. 
Two interrupted suptures were used in the upper part of the 
wound, so as to make the surface fall together for the upper 
two and one-half inches. We were able, by the use of a few 
strips of adhesive plaster, to approximate the margins very 
slightly in the lower part of the wound, but still they remain- 
ed separated by several inches. The chasm was now lightly 
filled with fine wet lint, the limb placed in an elevated posi- 
tion upon oil cloth investing a pillow, and one-third gr. Sul. 
Mor. was given with directions for repetitions of the dose. 

Oct. 4—morning. Patient rested fairly. In the absence of 
the influence of morphine his suffering is great. Whole ex- 
tremity warm; there is perfect re-action. The wound is al- 
ready suppurating slightly. Continued treatment, adding the 
local use of lint wetted in cold water with frequent and regu- 
lar changes. 

Oct.5 and 6. Was absent from city. The case was kindly 
attended by my venerable friend, Dr. Sachse. Saw the case 
on afternoon of Oct. 7. The wound was covered with slough- 
ing shreds—pus very abundant and mixed with sloughs. The 
muscles and tendons traversing wound evidently destined to 
destruction by sloughing. The patient complained greatly of 
his heel. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary from this point, to follow our 
notes. The sloughing above spoken of persisted for a length 
of time, was however very superficial The tendons and 
parts of the muscular bellies of the traversing muscles separ- 
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ated en masse. The limb was kept lying for the most part on 
its outer aspect, partly to facilitate the escape of sloughs and 
pus, and partly to save the heel. Till the granulating process 
was thoroughly established, opiates, stimulants, tonics, and a 
liberal diet were enjoined. An unpleasant incident of this 
persistent sloughing stage, was the formation of a most pain- 
ful abscess about the internal malleolus, which evidently com- 
municated, both with the ankle joint and the large chasm be- 
tween the tendo achillis and the tibia. From the time of the 
general initiation of the process of granulation, there was not 
an unpleasant incident; nor did the granulating surface pre- 
sent unhealthy characters fora day. At the end of 12 weeks 
cicatrization was complete. The limb had undergone great 
diminution in size. The ankle joint was anchylosed some- 
what firmly, a sinus existed at the side of the internal malleo- 
lus. The foot was swelled and became painful when pend- 
ant. 

May 23. About 6 1-2 months after the operation. 

Condition of Patient and Limb.—The patient has grown fat, 
is probably heavier than ever before. The foot still swells 
when pendant, but is under no circumstances the seat of pain. 
The tibio-tarsal articulation is firmly anchylosed, the foot is 
slightly extended, and there is a barely perceptible bending 
or rotation of it inwards. When the leg is thrown forwards, 
so as to bring the whole plantar aspect to impinge evenly 
upon a flat surface, the patient is able, without inconvenience, 
to bear the full weight of the body. The same thing will of 
course be affected by the use of a high-heeled, strong-soled 
shoe, which being prescribed, it is confidently calculated that 
the use of the limb will be, at once, resumed. There is still 
occasionally a slight sinus near the internal malleolus. There 
is also a slight prominence on the outer surface of the calca- 
neum, which it is hoped, is only an exaggerated appearance 
of the tubercle which often separates the grooves for the 
tendons of the peroneus longus and peroneus brevis muscles, 
made prominent here by the diminished thickness of the vicin- 
ial soft parts. 
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Description of the Morbid Specimen.—This, as well as an 
understanding of much of the foregoing, is greatly facilitated 
by the accompanying wood-cuts. Its outer or cutaneous 





aspect is represented by the figure at the right. N the fibula. 
U, U, U, represent as many distinct ulcers. These are exca- 
vations of very considerable depth, exposing the ordinary char- 
acters of osteo sarcomatous growths. The figure at the left rep- 
resents the inner or deep aspect. Lthe fibula. T the malleolus. 
U, U, the lobes which overlapped the tibia, the smaller one 
anteriorly, the larger one posteriorly. Between these laid the 
tibia. The malleolus preserved its ordinary attachments and 


' relations, but in close connection with it the fibula curved 


backwards. The distance from the malleolus to the lower 
outline of the. tumor is very considerable. Circumference of 
the mass in the direction I, I, 15 inches. In the direction 
A, A, 164 inches; length of fibula removed 8 1-2 inches. The 
whole mass weighs slightly more than 2 1-2 pounds. 
Remarks.—Extra articular exsections of the fibula are rather 
frequent operations, the necessity originating usually in com- 
pound fractures. In these cases the greater part of the work 
is done by the circumstances of the accident, a projecting por- 
tion merely being sawed off. In a few cases of this kind the 
foot has undergone rotation inwards; but this is the excep- 
tion, the rule being that large portions of the body of the bone 
may be lost, without seriously impairing the function of either 
leg or foot. Bourienne speaks of a case, in which three 
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fingers’ breadth of the fibula ne by a bullet, but 
which nevertheless recovered. The same result took place in 
a case cited by Gavard, in which a sixth part of the body of 
this bone was extracted, in consequence of a fracture from a 
ball. Logan exsected a portion of the fibula to tie the poste- 
rior tibial artery. All this, however, except as to the propor- 
tion of the bone lost,.is nothing more than is frequently 
observed in common practice. Cooper’s work on dislocations, 
&c., contains many such. 

Exarticulations of this bone, however, at either extremity, 
are much less frequent. Malgaigne removed the upper third 
of it. Gouey, in 1716, published the case of a man, in whom 
an empiric, without any apparent reason, extirpated the lower 
part of the fibula, which had been fractured at three fingers’ 
breadth above the malleolus. In spite of other accidents the 
patient got well, and could walk without a cane—Valpeau. 
“In 1810, Mulder exsected five inches of fibula,” and we 
infer that it included the external malleolus. ‘“M. Champion 
operated in the same manner, on Therese Peru, who has 
repeatedly since, walked three miles to show herself to Roux, 
Flamart, Fodere, &c.”—Ib. The best account, however, 
which we are able to get of these cases, leaves much doubt as 
to the character of the operations, and gives us no information 
whatever as to the effect upon the tibio-tarsal articulation. 
“Percy and Laurent say, we have a fibula entire which we dis- 
articulated above and below.”—vValpeau. This however we 
infer was a sequestrum. The resection of the entire bone was 
recently performed by Seutin. So it is stated by South. 
Yet from his description of the operation it is evident that the 
articular extremeties were left, and only the body removed. 

Prospective utility of the limb in this case-—Resort to ex- 
articulation in the above case, originated in this view: that 
in removing the external malleolus, and with it the great 
extent of diseased structures, there would of course%be inflicted 
such an injury to the joint, as could not fail of being followed 
by firm anchylosis. There being such anchylosis, and all the 
tissues on the fibular aspect of the articulation, being blended 
and condensed in the cicatrix, there would still be the most 
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adequate means for the prevention of dislocation; while the 
proper tarsal articulations, escaping anchylosis, and attaining 
increased mobility, were expected in a great measure to com- 
pensate. The patient already seems to enjoy the realization 
of most that was anticipated. 

There is an allusion in the above, to an imperfect suppura- 
tion, as occurring within the first twenty-four hours. This 
was an interesting feature. It was undoubtedly simply the 
breaking down, the disintegration and escape, of the adventi- 
tious, and consequently imperfectly organized materials, with 
which the tissues of the limb were so entensively infiltrated. 
There was no appearance whatever of the healing process until 
the enlargement growing out of the presence of these materials 
had disappeared. 





Off New Years and Staten Island, South Atlantic. 72d day 
out, lat. 554, S. 


AN. W. wind sprang up last night and brought us around 
the east end and along the south side of Staten Island against 
a strong ocean current, and as the sky was clear, affording us 
a fine view of the E. 8. E. and south side of this barren snow- 
capped mountain island. 

We made from seven to eight knots per hour till eight, P. 
M., when we were struck by a heavy squall from the S. W. 
Saw an abundance of porpoises about these islands yesterday, 
and for the first time during the voyage saw the “Penguin,” 
order Natatores and Alcidae or Auk tribe. To me they pre- 
sent the most interesting appearance of any of the very nu- 
merous birds that inhabit these southern seas. I was anxious 
to capture one for closer inspection but eould not. As they 
swim or glide along by us in the water, their beautiful heads 
and graceful necks present the appearance of the largest sized 
ducks, while their long backs with their peculiar ball and 
socket, snake-like motion of the vertebree reminds one of a 
large reptile: in other respects like the back of a small seal. 
Their wings are very small, the feathers upon which present 
the appearance of scales, and they are better adapted as fins 
for paddles than for flight. Their body is long and their legs 
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placed far back, so that when they stand they are nearly erect, 
They cannot fly, but glide along on or near the surface with 
the rapidity of a fish. Ihave seen shoals of them keeping 
company with, and going ahead of our ship when sailing eight 
or nine knots per hour,—moving with a half swimming, half 
jumping and skipping movement, their short wings alternately 
propelling them onward and raising them out of the water. 


73d day—Of Cape Horn, which is in lat. 55 deg., 59 min., 
lon. 67 deg., 16 min. 

Monday Dec. 28, 1857.—Our noble bark bears us now, just 
off that world-renowned “out-jutting barrier of nature,” 
made prominent on all the charts of mariners, as marking the 
spot between the two mighty oceans that wash the shores of 
the two great continents, and upon whose bosoms floats the 
commerce of the world! Not alone in romance or nursery 
tales, emenations of idle, sickly brains, has it served to adorn 
a well told story, but it has been prominent in the history of 
shipwrecked mariners and disasters at sea; and has long been 
regarded as the out post of danger and the “abiding place of 
storms.” 

Far removed by the hand of nature from civilization,— 
bleak, barren and repulsive—the representative of an im- 
mense region, uninhabited if not uninhabitable—only visited 
by the bearers of commerce, and the few hardy whalemen 
who at times lay off its coast to watch its troubled waters for 
their gigantic game. 

The weather is here, perhaps, the most variable in the 
world,—almost every kind is experienced during the same 
day. The mercury in the barometer falls much lower here 
than nearer the equator; with fair weather and clear sky it is 
just now 28.80 inches. We have been becalmed since 2 A. 
M. At6 A. M. the heavens were hung with black, and we 
had a little rain. It cleared off between 8 and 9 A. M., wind 
west with a clear sky, and as we are now just south of it in 
lat. 56 deg. 85 min., S., lon. 67 deg. 26 min. We have a fine 
view of Cape Horn, with all drawing sail set. 

“Horn Island” is the most southerly of the “Hermito” 
group. They present the appearance of a low range of barren, 
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snow-capped mountains, stretching themselves westward as 


' we course along, as far as the eye can reach. 


Just now,—mid-day,—here, where these two mighty oceans 
meet, their waters are in their stillest, loveliest mood—strik- 
ingly they contrast with the tumultuous heaving and asth- 
matic blowing that they presented during the storm of yester- 
day. 

The sun now sets a little before nine and rises a little past 
three, with two hours of twilight and two more of dawn; 
daylight is never shut entirely out—and the brief space allot- 
ted to night is sometimes of surpassing splendor—lit up with 
all the glorious luminaries of heaven such as I have never 
seen bedeck a northern sky. 

74th day, lat. 56 deg. 8 min., lon. 69 deg; barometer 28.65; 
thermometer 40 deg-——It rained and snowed all night; saw 
two vessels homeward bound. We passed inside the island 
“Diego Ramizez,” within eight or ten miles to their north but 
the wind tacked, blew a violent gale, and to keep off land we 
made a south course. 

The wind was so strong from the south and crowded us so 
hard toward the land, that after passing the “ Diego Ramizez” 
Islands to the west, we tacked and made §&. S. E. till we 
passed to their west and south and hard up to them. They 
are two huge rocks heaved up some two hundred feet high, 
bleak, rough and steep, and covered on some points with 
moss; great numbers of birds of the order Natatores, such as 
the beautiful penguin and the magnificent swan-like albatross 
hover around them. Early this morning we could still see 
the range of mountains known as “Cape Horn.” 

75th day. Lat. 57 deg. 22 min.; lon. 68 deg. 32 min.; ther. 
84 deg. The coldest day since we have been in these seas. 
Hail, rain, snow, and fair betimes. 

76th day. Squalls of wind, rain and sleet; rough weather 
all day, with head winds. The sun sets in this latitude little 
before 9 P. M., and rises a little past 3 A. M., with twilight 
and dawn from sunset till sunris¢, so that one can read all 
night on deck without lamps. Saw several penguins to-day 
and a great variety of sea birds peculiar to this latitude. 
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Lieut. Gibbon, U.S. Navy, says, “no man is supposed by 
seaman to have a right to the privilege of grumbling at the 
world, or the winds, until he has doubled Cape Horn.” Thus 
licensed, and as we imagine that we can see round this world- 
renowned and much dreaded, out-jutting barrier to navigation, 
we feel like preparing for a grand howl at the world and its 
inhabitants. 


Friday, 77th day. Liat. 57 deg. 47 min., lon. 71 deg. 16 
min. High winds and squalls till midnight; since which it 
has been calm till 8 A.M. Head winds blowing violently, 
with frequent and severe squalls, accompanied with sleet and 
rain; on the whole, a very boisterous day. Penguins, Alba- 
trosses, &c., as usual. 

Saturday, 78th day. Lat. 57 deg.; lon. 72 deg. 10 min. 
Thermometer, 6 o’clock A. M., 42 deg. Cloudy, wind N. W. 
Therm., 1 P. M. 45 deg., clouds and sunshine. Therm. 6 
P. M., 43 deg., clouds and sunshine. Barometer 29, water 
41 deg. Beat against head winds all night—first north, then 
south, without making anything on our course. 

79th day. Lat. 57 deg. 9 min.; lon. 73 deg. 55 min.; bar. 
28.80; water 41 deg. Therm. 6 o’clock A. M. 42 deg., cloudy 
and squally. Therm. 1P.M., 42 deg. Therm. 6 P. M., 48 
deg., clear and pleasant. Ship, bound east, in sight. This 
has been less boistrous than a few days past. 

80th day. Lat. 56 deg. 20 min.; lon. 75 deg. 55 min. The 
roughest night from 2 to 10 A. M; during the voyage. Had 
to take in sail to prevent the masts being carried away. - 
Therm., 6 A. M., 41 deg.; storm of wind. Therm., 12 M. 
41 deg.; 6 P. M. therm. 45 deg.; bar. 29 deg. 25 min.; wind 
south; first fair wind for a week—making good headway; 
sea not quite so rough at noon. After 2 P. M. we carried 
nearly all sail, and it turned out very pleasant. 

8ist day. Lat. 54 deg. 45 min.; lon. 77 deg. 55 min.; 
bar. 29.50; wind changed to the east at 8 last evening; had 
a fine run all night. Therm. 6 A. M. 44 deg.; 1 P. M. 44 
deg.; 7 P. M. 41 deg. Ship bound east, another west, com- 
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ing up. We think we have passed the worst of the stormy 
region. Mate harpooned two porpoises; lost both. 

82d day. Lat. 52 deg.; lon. 78 deg. 85 min. D. R.; bar. 
29.62. Made good headway last night. Therm. 6 A. M. 48 
deg. Pleasant; wind S. W. by W. Therm.1P. M. 46 deg.; 
cloudy. Therm. 8 P. M. 45 deg; cloudy; high winds. Had 
a fine run all day. The bark which came up yesterday, 
passed us a little to-day; is still in sight at dark this evening: 

83d day. Lat. 49 deg. 30 min.; lon. 77 deg. 42 min. 
Made a fine run all night; wind and course as yesterday. 
Therm. 5 A. M., 46 deg.; cloudy, rainy; 1 P. M., 58 deg.; 
sunshine; 7 P. M., 45 deg.; water 45 deg. Cleared off at 10 
or 11 A. M., with fair wind. The bark of yesterday still in 
sight; spoke her about 3 P. M.; isa “Valparaiso bark,” bound 
home. We passed her. Shoals of Porpoises, somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in the North Atlantic. 

84th day. Lat. 46 deg. 53 min. D. R. lon. 77 deg. 32 
min.; bar. 29.70; therm. 5 A. M., 47 deg. Cloudy; wind 
west. Therm. 1 P. M., 51 deg.; cloudy; wind N. W. 7 
P. M., therm. 44 deg.; cloudy and calm; water 49. A little 
milder than it has been since we left this latitude in the At- 
lantic. Our 1st mate caught a large Porpoise, which would 
probably weigh two hundred pounds. It made a fine repast. 

We are now opposite “Wellington Island.” This, the an- 
niversary of the gallantly faught and gloriously won battle of 
New Orleans, has passed off quietly, except butchering the 
pig, harpooning a porpoise, and the stewardess getting into a 
row with every body. 

85th day. Lat. 45 deg. 15 min.; lon. 76 deg. 52 min.; was 
pretty calm all night. Therm. 6 A. M., 46 deg; sky was over- 
cast and cloudy. Therm. 12 M., 53 deg.; therm. 7 P. M. 51 
deg.; wind N. W. “Valparaiso bark” standing ten miles to 
leeward, towards land. In sight of land at 10 A. M.; sup- 
posed to be ““Huamblin Island.” 

86th day. Rather calm all night; making North, but losing 
one or two points; are now just off “Chiloe Island.” We 
observe from day to day, a milder climate and brighter skies. 
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Sperm Whales, Albatross and Penguins still present them- 
selves for our daily inspection. It is cooler than we expected 
to find it in this latitude in these seas in midsummer. 

89th day. Lat. 35 deg. North; long. 754 deg. west; therm. 
58 deg.; bar. 29.90. Strong gale all day; the wind carried 
away our “outer jib.” Right glad are we that we are so near 
the end of our voyage. At 8 P. M.; very pleasant; wind 
south and 8. by E.; making fine headway. 

90th day. Lat. 34 deg. 3 min.; bar. 29.75; high wind and 
pretty rough all night. Therm. 6 A. M., 58 deg.; clear and 
pleasant. Therm. 12 M., 59 deg.; pleasant day, but a kind 
of mist pervades the atmosphere, so that we did not see land 
till 2 P. M., though hard by our port of destination. 

91st day. We were hoved up to the bay of Valparaiso 
last evening, but the fog warned the Captain to stand off du- 
ring the night; and this morning, at day-light, we entered the 
horbor and were anchored before 10 o’clock; just 1.'nety days 
and a few hours from New York; having had as short a 
voyage and as pleasant a passage as often falls to the lot of 
man. ‘To Capt. Boullett, whose excellent qualities of head 
and heart, fit him for any sphere of life, and whose uniform 
kindness and attention has endeared him to us all, we feel it 
our duty to return our kindest acknowledgements. To his 
gentlemanly officers, and his good crew, we bid adieu; wish- 
ing them eminent prosperity. And to the noble little bark 
that bore us safely and gallantly half round the world, God 
speed thee, in all thy future ploughings of the deep! 


‘* Eternal Ocean! old majectic Sea ! 

Ever I love from shore to look on thee ; 

And sometimes on thy billowy back to ride, 
And sometimes o'er thy summer breast to glide ; 
But let me live on land, where rivers run, 

Where shady trees may screen me from the sun.” 


Truly yours 
ans. 
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I have met with four cases of a remarkable cutaneous dis- 
ease. Not having seen any notice of like cases in our jour- 
nals, I have thought that they might be a matter of interest 
to the profession. If every man of only my experience has 
met an equal number of similar cases; this fact would prove 
the prevalence of an intractable disease. 

CasE 1.—Rev. G. D., aged 40. In 1849 he applied to me, 
for some white spots, which first appeared on his hands and 
arms, and afterwards extensively on his person. At this 
time he was Professor of Mathematics in , of sedentary 
habits. During the summer of ’47 and ’48, white spots ap- 
peared, surrounded by a brown appearance of the epidermis, 
and almost disappeared in the winter, but after ’49, they re- 
mained permanent, gradually increasing in number and size 
until the white became predominant and the brown became 
the spots. He had poor health,—palpitation of the heart, 
and indigestion, with indisposition to exertion. The white 
spots caused no unpleasant symptoms except they were more 
sensitive to the touch, and easily burned by the sun. But 
they were remarkable for not changing in appearance after 
being sunburnt. The spots were not surrounded by any 
morbid appearance, as erythema which generally attends simi- 
lar diseases. The functions of the skin, in the spots were not 
changed except more sensitive than natural. 

In a letter July 16, 56, Mr. —— said, “ For the last two or 
three years the white predominates * * * The white 
appears more sensitive than the other parts—perspires easily, 
never tans or freckles—as easily burned by the sun asa 
child’s skin, and almost as fair and transparent as an infant. 
My hands and arms are now perfectly white. I have ‘whiten- 
ed out’ faster during the last year than formerly—health 
pretty good—not rugged—as good as for the last ten years— 
heart affection better. You know at S—— I took iodine and 
Fowler’s solution without much benefit. Lately I have taken 
nothing.” In the summer of 49, I prescribed Lugol’s solu- 
tion of iodine as an alterative, alternated with Fowler's solu- 
tion, and tincture of digitalis leaves for the palpitation “ pro 
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re nata.” By the exhibition of these remedies and more actiye 


exercise the health improved, but there was no perceptible 
change in the cutaneous affection, which has progressed til] 
the whole person has become almost perfectly white—a deli. 
cate “marble white.” 

Casre 2.—Mr. T. A., aged 50, farmer, of active habits— 
health not good since white spots appeared eight years ago, 
He says, “nothing that I have ever taken for this spotted dis. 
ease, has done it any good.” 

In this case the spots have not increased so rapidly in siz 
or number, as in the above, but they are very sensitive. He 
describes the crawling of a fly over them as a very unplea- 
ant sensation. They burn or blister easily, and appear a 
white as ever after desquamation. 

CasE 3.—Mr. H. B., aged 65, farmer—health not good for 
ten years at first—better last few years. The spots did not 


increase much in size until within the two years past. Case 
similar to the second, only of longer duration. 


Case 4.—Colored man. I am not familiar with the & 
tails of this case. 

My treatment of the first-case I think was not pursued fr 
a sufficient length of time to fairly test its efficacy. Th 
patient having removed to Iowa, I lost sight of him for sere 
ral years. 

Lately I have looked for some classification of these case, 
and have found none which precisely corresponds to them 
Mr. Wilson’s description of Morphcea comes nearer than aly 
thing I have seen. Morphcea alba lardacea will not core 
pond, for in this, the cuticle of the white spot is thickenel 
and less sensitive than natural. In Morphcea alba atrophie 
vel anesthetica sensation is diminished and the functions d 
the skin destroyed, the hair falls off and the sudorific glands 
are injured. The former sometimes follows the latter. bh 
both of these the white spot is surrounded by a darker cole 
of the cuticle, and generally by an erythematous border. 

In my cases the functions of the skin remain, with very 
slight exceptions. The surface feels more delicate, but is ua 
form with the surrounding integument more sensitive tha 
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natural. Hence I have named this affection morphza alba 
hyper sesthetica. 

Mr. Wilson’s views of the pathology and treatment of these 
cutaneous diseases are eminently correct, and will apply equally 
well to the above cases; although we might not be willing to 
apply the same origin to the two forms of disease. (See Lon- 
don Lancet, vol. 1, 56.) 

He regards all the varieties of morphcea as essentially blood 
diseases. ‘They are not confined to a single member of the 
body, and are attended with symptoms which prove the entire 
mass of the blood to be impregnated with the poison that gave 
them origin. * * * This is a blood disease, probably 
originating in an animal poison and manifests its existence by 
peculiar changes of the skin. * * * * The symptoms 
are such as might be inferred to belong to a disease depend- 
ent upon the generation and accumulation in the blood of a 
poison ; and the degree of violence of the symptoms may be 
supposed to have reference to the quantity of poision present 
and the susceptibility of the individual, sometimes the local 
disease, always slow and gradual in its progress, is unaccom- 
panied by any constitutional disturbance; at other times a 
pretty smart fever indicates the accumulation of the poison to 
the point of excess, and nature’s effort to expel it from the 
body. The direction taken by the poison being, as in the case 
of most other animal poisons, the skin and mucus membranes.”’ 

Treatment.—Drs. Danielson and Baceck say, ‘‘ Mercury has 
largely divided the opinions of physicians, because their diag- 
nosis was inaccurate ; and according to those who are known 
to have had experience of this disease, both that mineral and 
its compounds have been found to be not merely useless but 
also injurious.” 

“Tn the anesthetic form, the iodide of potassium relieved 
the symptoms, and the same effects resulted from the use of 
the bromide.” 

“Thus the morbid blood will give place to a sounder and 
more healthy fluid. Alteratives should be given to alter and 
improve the chemistry of nutrition, than which there is none 
better than arsenic judiciously employed with cod-liver oil. 
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Thus sanguification will be directly benefitted and with san. 
guification, as a matter of course, inervation. 

Elimination is to be rendered more energetic, to facilitate 
the requisite changes in nutrition. With this view the ali. 
mentary canal, the liver, the kidneys, the skin are all to be 
brought into play, to which end saline aperients and diluents 
are the appropriate remedies. 

Elimination, stimulation and counter-irritation of the most 
potent emunctory, the skin, are all set in operation by baths— 
the sea bath, sulphuretted bath, and caustic bath, already 
mentioned. And for local purposes, the skin may be further 
stimulated by counter-irritation, and by the use of the moxa, 
or by cupping and leeching.” 

This last quotation from Mr. Wilson, contains the sum of 
all treatment for any disease which depends upon an animal 
poison contained or generated in the blood. 

The local application of counter-irritation will greatly aid 
elimination by the kidneys when they are torpid. And prob- 
ably as much will be accomplished by stimulating these 
emunctories as any other in this class of diseases. 

The above alteratives and eliminatives might be advantage- 
ously alternated with the syrup of iodide of iron, the ratio of 
iron and potassa, and the acetate of potassa given as an elimi- 
nator of the materies morbi. Ww. J. Scort. 





PART THIRD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Outlines of a course of Lectures on the Principles and Practice 
of Surgery. Delivered by E. Geppines, M. D., Professor 
of Surgery in the Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina; prepared by THos. S. Waring, M. D., and Sam 
UEL Locan, M. D., and revised by PRor. GEDDINGs. 

The above is the title of a new work just issued from the 
press of S. G. Courtney & Co., Charleston, §.C. As intimated, 
it is peculiar in its origin; and seems, from prefatory notes, to 
be two-fold in its object. That of the lecturer seems to have 
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been to furnish, in permanent form, an epitome of his lectures, 
for the use of the alumni and classes of the institution with 
which he is connected; while, by the introduction of essays 
on various topics, Messrs. Waring and Logan hope to render 
an acceptable service to the profession by giving complete- 
ness to it as a systematic treatise on surgery. 

So far as the object of this book is to epitomize Prof. Ged- 
dings’ lectures, and thus put the main points into a permanent 
form for the benefit of his classes, we are pleased with it. Such 
a work tends to superscede the necessity of taking notes; em- 
bodies, too, more accurate and fuller notes than most students 
can take; allows him to give undivided attention to the in- 
structions of the lecturer as they fall from his lips, and affords, 
for the future, permanent means for referring back to cher- 
ished instructions. So high, indeed, is our estimate of the 
value of such a work, that we formerly regarded it as among 
the imperative duties of every man who expected to do much 
at lecturing on surgical subjects, to furnish his class with such 
an outline. An accomplished lecturer, possessing, at the 
same time, such a talent for condensing and arranging as is 
evenced by Druitt, or Erichsen, would thus render an invalu- 
able service to his pupils. 

The book before us is an octavo of 560 pages. The “out- 
lines” constitute about two-thirds of it. The other third 
consists of essays. The “outlines” are certified to by Prof. G., 
as being a fair and faithful representation of his lectures, and 
are well enough; the essays, too, are respectable; but the 
blending of the two, makes neither a book of outlines, nor a 
book of essays. The book, accordingly, to our judgment, is 
not adapted to the wants of either the student or the practi- 
tioner. 

While the interposed essays, by making it too bulky and 
too expensive, dispoil it of especial adaptation to the purposes 
of the former, its superficiality, its incompleteness, its want 
of proportion, unfit it for the purposes of the latter. Asa 
specimen of the first of these traits, we mention the subject 
of Inflammation. The great foundation stone of the super- 
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structure of surgical science as it is, it is disposed of in eight 
well leaded pages. As illustrative of its want of proportion, 
we note, that while this subject is disposed of within the lim- 
its named, the subject of syphilis appropriates forty-four pages, 
As emplifying its incompleteness, the discussion of the sub- 
ject of ulcers occurs to us. It contains the ordinary clasifica- 
tion. The several varieties are fairly described; the Indolent, 
in its treatment, is discussed with a minuteness and particu- 
larity of detail, appropriate to an encyclopedia. While this 
is all excusable, we cannot regard, with equal forbearance, the 
fact that if the student should study, not only this chap- 
ter, but the entire book, from its Alpha to its Omega, for that 
especial purpose, he could not learn what is meant by a 
healthy granulation; and not knowing this, how much can he 
be expected to know of the deviations from it? 

So, in conclusion, we repeat that what seems to us to have 
been the original intention of Prof. Geddings, properly ad- 
hered to, (with more attention to its orthography and syntax 
than the work has received,) would have made this a useful 
book. The general arrangement is good. The points dis- 
cussed are well selected, and the report on most subjects is 
sufficiently full and clear to be of very great service to the 
student, while on those on which it is deficient, the lectures 
themselves, being more full, might be expected to compensate. 

We regret that it was not the pleasure of Prof. G. to pre- 
sent us with a systematic work, prepared by himself. That 
gentleman has long occupied a high position, and there is no 
doubt of his entire fitness for such an undertaking. 

H. 


A Manual of Medical Diagnosis. Being an analysis of the 
signs and symptoms of disease. By A. W. Barciay, M. 
D., Cantabet, Edin. Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians : Asistant Physician to St. George’s Hospital, &c., &e. 
—Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1858. (For sale by J. 
H. Riley & Co.) 

The author of this treatise on Diagnosis, had entrusted to 
him the duties of medical registrar at St. George’s Hospital. 
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A large field of study being thus opened to him, he conceived 
the plan of the work before us. During the time that he held 
the office of Registrar, more than twelve thousand patients 
came under his notice. 

The work opens with the “outline of the particulars which 
a Clinical clerk ought to attempt to enumerate in the history 
of each case which he records.” 

Address; name; age; sex; civil state; occupation; (in fe- 
males, number of children, date of last pregnancy; men- 
strual functions.) 

History (a) of present attack; (b) of previous illness. 

Present state. 

1. General symptoms; (a) Skin, as to heat and dryness; 
(b) Pulse, as to frequency, force and fulness; (c) Tongue, as 
to coating and moisture; (d) Bowels and Urine; (e) Appe- 
tite and Thirst. 

2. Appearance—Size; Aspect; Expression; Color. 

Position—In bed; out of bed. 

Sensations. 

Survey of Regions and Organs. 1. Innervation. 2. Respi- 
ration. 38. Circulation. 4. Digestion. 

Such is a summary of the points necessary to be invoked 
in making out a diagnosis. What isthe disease? This book 
proposes to solve the problem by the method above indicated. 
The process, we need not remind the reader, is often difficult, 
sometimes impossible. To carry it on with any success, re- 
quires a high order of intellect, well disciplined. A great 
number of facts, phenomena, and events, connected with the 
history of the case, the symptoms, and effects of remedies, 
have to be interpreted and placed in proper position. Faith is 
called in requisition on the part of the physician, with refer- 
ence to the history of the case; the special senses have to be 
called in requisition with reference to the symptoms, and ef- 
fects of remedies; and the reasoning process then makes, or 
attempts to make, induction. How many who are engaged 
in the practice of medicine, think of these things—think of 
the necessity of guarding well the principle of faith, so as to 
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avoid imposition; of educating the senses, so as to avoid sen- 
sual illusion; of guarding well the reasoning process, so as to 
avoid sophisms? 

Descartes, when about to commence his philosophical career, 
looked about him for a starting point. He wanted something 
of which he could be certain, to serve as a foundation for his 
superstructure. Every thing in Nature, Art, Society, or Re- 
ligion, upon which his mind ‘rested, seemed to be tinctured 
with uncertainty. He-could find nothing, the existence of 
which was free from doubt, except himself. He said Cogito, 
ergo sum, I think, therefore 1 am. ‘With this, he commenced 
his ontological and teleological inquiries. Commencing with 
consciousness as the basis of truth, as the only ground of cer- 
titude, he asserted mathematics the only method of certitude. 
Unable to find firm place in any of the prevalent systems of 
his day, mistrusting the conclusions of his own understand- 
ing, and the evidence of his own senses, he determined to 
make a tabula rasa, and reconstruct his own knowledge. It 
is worth while, in this connection, to notice the rules this 
great thinker suggested for the verification of facts. They 
apply to diagnosis as well.as to ontology. 

“T, Never to accept any thing as true, but what is evi- 
dently so; to admit nothing but what so clearly and distinctly 
presents itself as true, that there can be no reason to doubt it. 

“TI. To divide every question into as many separate 
questions as possible, that each part being more easily con- 
ceived, the whole may be more intelligible (Analysis.) 

“ITT. To conduct the examination with order, beginning 
by that of objects the most simple, and therefore the easiest 
known, and ascending, little by little, up to knowledge of the 
most complex (Synthesis.) 

“TV. To make such exact calculations, and such circum: 
spections as to be confident that nothing essential has been 

-omitted. 

The discrimination of diseases, not only involves great ca- 
pacity, rigorous discipline and patient industry on the part of 
the physician, but also perfect freedom from all the influences 
of theory. A mind occupied with some particular theory, 
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although honestly desirous of truth, nevertheless is apt to 
bend facts rather than deduce from them their legitimate con- 
clusions. This has been a serious obstacle to the progress of 
science in former times, and we are not yet free from its in- 
fluence. Not that we have among us any one so far behind 
the age as to attempt those crude and hasty generalizations, 
which for example assert, that disease is a unit, or that fever 
is always symptomatic; but we have those who theorize in a 
small way. They see a certain symptom or groups of symp- 
toms, and from such infer the existence of a particular kind 
of morbid action—or, perhaps, they draw their conclusions 
from the effects of a particular remedy, or a particular post 
mortem lesion. Now when it is known that symptoms are 
not always analogous, that structual lesions of the same char- 
acter are often connected with different diseases and different 
grades of disease, that symptoms and lesions are modified by 
idiosyneracy and the varying power of the cause, we are at no 
loss to see the futility of any other course of thought than 
that of letting the facts and phenomena of each case speak 
for themselves. No two cases of disease were ever exactly 
alike, and consequently any mode of thinking which does not 
observe the integrity of this truth will prove to be pernicious 
in its influences. 

Every disease-has been supposed by some very good minds 
to wear, at some stage or other, a certain livery by which it 
may be recognized. To this the name of “pathognomonic” 
has been given. If this were true it would simplify diagnosis 
very much,—but it is not. A symptom or an appearance 
indicating infallibly the presence of a particular disease very 
seldom if ever, exists. The disease in ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred can only be properly discriminated by the fullest and 
most careful consideration of every thing connected with its 
history, its symptoms, the effects of remedies, and its morbid - 
anatomy. 

So far from its being true that we have any one symptom 
that can be relied upon as entitled to the name “pathognomo- 
nic,” the truth is, the same disease is scarcely ever character- 
ized by the same symptoms. The susceptibility of persons 
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to the influence of noxious substances which we call idiosyn. 
cracy, taken in connection with the varying power of the causes 
of disease, give rise to great dissidence in the way of phenom. 
ena, and induce an almost endless variety in the outward mani- 
festations on the human frame. The perplexity thus pro- 
duced involves in its explanation powers of the highest 
order. 

The first chapter ison the “ Method of Diagnosis.” This em- 
braces the “History of case; narrative of previous symp- 
toms; arrangement of existing phenomena; plan of carrying 
on the investigation; classification of diseases necessary to 
diagnosis; table of diseases.” 

The author very properly states in this chapter, that the 
discrimination of disease ought to proceed upon a knowledge 
more or less complete of all the phenomena which a given 
case presents. First in order of importance is the ‘‘History.” 
This embraces the report of the patient himself, or of his 
attendants, of what has happened before the physician saw 
him, and the phenomena actually observed at the time of 
examination. In this connection the author very justly re- 
marks. 

‘Much care is necessary, not only to get at the first devi- 
ation from health, but also to avoid being led away by a pre- 
conceived idea in the mind of the narrator, and the more so 
if coming from a scientific person. So much does the mind 
seek after causes of all natural phenomena, that the simplest 
and most illiterate patient is more ready to broach a theory 
of his illness than to tell his sensations or his sufferings.” 

Besides the general summary of the whole subject of diag- 
nosis, this volume goes pretty well into detail on the means 
of discriminating between individual diseases. There are 
still a few organs, the diseases of which are not yet appreci- 
ated by any constant phenomena. Among these may be in- 
cluded some of the ductless glands. The panereas after death 
is often found in a state of cancerous degeneration. It never, 
however, stands alone, but is always conjoined with cancer of 
the stomach and duodenum. Such cases in some instances 
were characterized by diarrhoea adiposa, which circumstance 
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has had something to do with the theory that the office of the 
panereas is to furnish a fluid that dissolves the fatty portions 
of food. 

The author very fully recognizes the utility of the Micro- 
scope. Indeed, like others who are on the frontiers of diag- 
nosis he regards the instrument as indispensable. Chemical 
analysis too in a great number of cases becomes necessary in 
order to elucidate appearances, or verify facts discovered by 
other methods. 

We close our notice of this book with the following on Pus 
and Mucus: 

“Pus and Mucus globules can scarcely be distinguished from 
each other, and are most readily known by their relative 
numbers. A few solitary globules may readily be known as 
mucus, a very large number as pus. They are also in some 
measure distinguishable by the circumstance that pus globules 
are more decidedly granular, mucus smoother and more uni- 
form.” 


ee 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics, with ample illustrations of 
practice, in all the departments of Medical Science, and very 
copious notes of Toxology, suited to the wants of Medical 
Students, Practitioners and Teachers. A new edition, 
revised and enlarged: By Tuomas D. MircHeit, A.M. 
M.D., Professor of Materia Medica in Jefferson Medical 
College, author of Elements of Chemical Philosophy, etc., 
etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipprnecorr & Co., 1857; pp. 
820; 8 vo. (For sale by Ritey & Co.) 

We have no great taste for the multiplication of books on 
Materia Medica. We would much rather see them all bled, 
purged, and vomited until there would be an evacuation of 
things futile, useless, redundant, inconsistent, and rediculous. 
For a book containing a complete digest of what is known 
really of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, there is now a 
demand. But for one that has introduced into it every thing 
that, in ancient or modern times has had character as a heal- 


ing agent; and for one that contains the silly remarks 
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and imperfect experiments of those whose minds have been 
vitiated with theories and crude generalizations, there is, as 
we verily believe, not only no demand, but scarcely a, toler. 
ance. Let it not be surmised that we are averse to details, 
We are not. With any thing that has the appearance of 
being a fact of a practical character, we have patience; but 
we confess our inability to see the propriety of increasing 
books, and swelling them too, into unnatural dimensions, when 
no other purpose is subserved than that of perpetuating the 
crude erroneous notions of predecessors. The most learned 
work we have, that of Pereira, is full of statements of what 
this and that physician has said in regard to the properties of 
certain drugs. These statements are often supported by noth- 
ing more than asingle experiment. Such a method of testing 
the properties of drugs amounts to nothing more than whatis 
denominated a “FALLACIA ACCIDENTIS”—drawing inferences 
in regard to the nature of things from circumstances temporary; 
or an insufficient verification. 

The author before us has made an attempt to get up a prac- 
tical work; and, after looking through it, we are not by any 
means prepared to endorse all that we find in it; nor are we at 
all certain that the plan and arrangement of the work, being 
arranged after the manner of the author’s lectures, is the very 
best that might have been made. 

Although it is very true that we have many articles, such 
as quinine, iodine, cod-liver oil, etc., the action of which is 
very imperfectly understood, and therefore very difficult of 
classification, still we feel very much indisposed to ignore 
classification altogether. There are quite a number of medi- 
cines that agree in their leading properties, although it is alto- 
gether probable that no two are exactly alike in all respects. 
Agreeing however in leading properties, it has been supposed 
they might be classed together. When a certain number of 
articles act on the nerves, where the impropriety of denomina- 
ting them Neurotics? or upon the blood, the impropriety of 
classifying them as Hematics? We can see none. On the 
contrary, we think such an arrangement very much facilitates 
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the labors of the student. The author treats the articles of 
the Materia Medica in his lectures on the strictly alphabetical 
plan. This also was the plan of the late Dr. Eberle. 

The following is a classification by Headland, as we find it 
in the last edition of his work, and is perhaps as convenient 
and proper as any that has been submitted to the profession. 

Class I. Hematics, or blood medicines. 

Division 1. Restoratives, as iron in anemia, 

Division 2. Catalytics, as mercury in syphilis. 

Class II. Neurotics, or nerve medicines. 

Division 1. Stimulants, as ammonia. 

Division 2. Narcotics, as opium. 

Division 3. Sedatives, as hydrocyanic acid. 

Class III. Astringents, as tannic acid. 

» Class IV. Eliminatives, cantharides and croton oil. 

The author is sensible in having but little of anything to 
say on the modus operandi of remedies. His statement of the 
circumstances that modify the action of remedial agents is 
sufficiently full for the purposes of the student, and indeed 
comprises most of what is known on that, to both physician 
and patient, very important part of the subject. These laws 
result from peculiar conditions of the body, (idiosyncracy) 
difference of sex, of climate, of temperature, of diet, of habit. 
Then again the customs, superstitions, political relations of 
society, the state of the mind, the temper, the intellectual 
powers, all may exert a modifying influence. 

Under each one of these heads the author has some very 
interesting examples. He instances the case of Baron Haller 
who from habit became so accustomed to the odor from dead 
bodies, that he was agreeably impressed with it—“ was never 
so much at home as when engaged in the dissection of dead 
bodies; yet the fetid perspiration from the feet of a visitor 
put his good humor to the test more than once. An old lady 
who had followed the occupation of laying-out dead bodies 
for thirty years, declared that no sensation was more agreeable 
to her than that of handling a corpse.” 
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Elements of Inorganic Chemestry, including the ge of 
_ the Science in the Arts. By THomas Grauay, F. R.§, I, 
and E. late Prof. Chemistry in the University College, 
London: Edited by Henry Watts, B. A., F. C.S,, and 
Robert Bridges, M. D. Second American, from the second 
revised London Hdition. Complete in one volume, with 
two hundred and thirty-three Illustrations, on wood. - Phil- 

adelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1858, pp. 852. 

The publishers have, at length, been enabled to present 
Graham’s Inorganic Chemistry, complete in one volume, 
The first portion, embracing 430 pages, was edited in 18652, 
by Dr. Bridges; the remainder, by Watts,. who adds to 
it a supplement. The work now is not only on a level with 
the advanced condition of the science, but it is also thorough 
and elaborate. 

Among the changes by which the work is improved, the 
following may be noticed: 

1. The systematic introduction of the best processes for 
the separation and quantitive estimation of metals and other 
important substances, in addition to the description of their 
properties and reactions. The new methods of volumetric 
analysis are detailed, with the description and applications, in 
particular of Bunseu’s General Method. 

2. In the supplement in which the subjects treated in the 
first volume, are resumed and brought down to the present 
time. The determination of the important physical constants, 
viz: the mechanical equivalent of Heat; the relation between 
the chemical and magnetic effects of the electric current, and 
tle reduction of its force to absolute mechanical measure ; also 
the measurement of the chemical action of light. The pol- 
arization of light is treated in sufficient detail for the wants of 
the chemical student, attention being directed to the methods 
of optical saccharimetry, and to the very remarkable relations 
between crystalline form and molecular rotatory power, dis- 
covered by Pasteur. 

8. The modern views of the constitution and classification 
of chemical compounds are explained at considerable length, 
chiefly according to Gerhardt’s unitary system. This includes 
the classification of organic, as well as inorganic compounds; 
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as indeed, every general system of classification must do. 
In the same portion of the work, the formation and reaction 
of the principal classes of organic compounds are explained 
so far as appeared necessary to the general understanding of 
their mutual relations. 

“4. The last portion of the supplement contains the most 
recently discovered facts relating to the non-metalic elements 
and the metals of the alkalies and earths, a prominent place 
being assigned to the allotropi¢ modifications of certain ele- 
ments, viz: borax, silicon, sulphur, selenium and phosphorus, 
and to the methods of obtaining the alkali and earth metals 
in the free state.” 

The supplement by Watts is very worthy of perusual. 
The late researches in regard to heat, polarization of light, 
&c., are carefully considered, and a digest given of what has 
been added to the literature of these subjects. The relation 
between heat and mechanical force or work, (Dynamical 
theory of heat,) has been, of late, very industriously investi- 
gated, by Clausius Joule Rankine and W. Thompson. 

The following are among the conclusions: 

*j. That the quantity of heat produced by the friction of 
bodies, whether solid or liquid, is always proportional to the 
force expended. 

“2. That the quantity of heat capable of increasing the 
temperature of one pound of water (weighed in vacuo, and 
between 55 and 60 deg.) by 1 deg. F., requires for its evolu- 
tion, the expenditure of a mechanical force represented by 
the fall of 772 lbs. through the space of one foot.” 

This relation between heat and work is supposed to furnish 
an almost unanswerable argument in favor of the dynamical 
theory which makes heat and motion, one and the same thing. 
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PART FOURTH. 
EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
American Medical Association. 


Since our last issue this body held its eleventh annual 
meeting in Washington City, commencing on Tuesday, May 
4th, and continuing till Thursday evening following. We 
publish the transactions from the “Washington Union,” 
where we happen to find the fullest report. 

From what we have seen and heard, the meeting wasa 
successful one. A large delegation was present, and we 
should think the volume forthcoming would be of the usual 
size. 

The address of the President, Prof. Eve is worthy of the 
reputation of that gentleman. It discusses some of the promi- 
nent topics, which for some time have been before the pro- 
fession. Its most valuable feature, however, is the summary 
presented of what has been accomplished by the Association 
up to the present time. 

The report on ‘Medical Education,” by Dr. J. R. Wood, 
we regard as being very sensible. It is conservative, just to 
all parties. ‘‘Laymen merited censure for sending men to 
Medical Colleges not qualified for the profession ; and Colleges 
merited censure for sending men out not qualified to practice 
the “Healing Art.” The report was submitted to a com- 
mittee of delegates from Colleges, which are to meet at Louis- 
ville on Monday, immediately preceding the meeting of the 
American Medical Association for the year 1859. 

This subject of medical education has served as the staple 
for discussions ever since the Association has been organized, 
and before the organization of this body it was the great 
theme among State societies. Repeatedly it has been referred 
to committees, and time and again we have had lengthy 
reports. To what has it all amounted? It wonld be very 
queer if some good had not been the result. The suggestions 
from committees, growing out of a thorough consideration of 
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the subject, have no doubt conduced to something in the way 
of improvement. But who is there that has watched atten- 
tively, the practical operations of the subject that is not pre- 
pared to adinit that the defects relate to some rather uncon- 
trollable circumstances. They relate not merely to laymen 
and colleges, but to our condition as a people. We reckon 
ourselves as possessing a very high order of civilization, but 
have we advanced sufficiently to allow of the time and ex- 
pense necessary to a complete medical education? Three 
years private pupillage and attendance on two full courses of 
lectures prepare a young man possessing a good literary edu- 
cation very poorly for the duties of the practitioner. With 
such advantages he is a mere novice, qualified, if such a term 
be allowable, to get up a capital in the way of errors and mis- 
takes that will last him for shame the rest of his life. Such 
being the case with reference to those capable of availing 
themselves of our best opportunities, what may be said of the 
large number whose pecuniary circumstances, no less than 
the wants of society, make it neeessary for them to try to 
practice after a single course of lectures, and often’ without 
having attended any at all. Such, it may be said, is all wrong. 
Wrong in this connection is a relative term. There is much 
of the South and West yet but imperfectly developed. The 
inhabitants thereof are struggling to develop the resourees of 
those extensive regions, and in doing this they have to have 
physicians to care for them. They cannot afford to import 
physicians of the first order. ‘Their first supply is generally 
furnished from their own number. Some one in every neigh- 
borhood spontaneously turns doctor, or doctoress, and com- 
mences bleeding, giving pills, and acting in difficult cases the 
part of midwife. Another stage of progress develops a class 
of young men ambitious to be useful, and seeing the wants of 
the people with reference to medicine, they commence the 
work of preparation in this line. Many of these are at the 
commencement, entirely unaided by either a preceptor or 
books. Besides, they are often compelled to engage in some 
kind of business or other in order to keep soul and body 
together during their novitiate. From such material, material 
created by necessity, our colleges have in part had to make M. 
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D.’s, and who should be surprised to find the effort somewhat 
imperfect. Indeed, it is a matter of astonishment that the 
results are as good as they are found to be. 

We are far from urging any thing in palliation of those 
who have privileges and neglect to profit by them. We de- 
sign only to state the fact that heretofore, to a much greater 
extent than at present, the means and facilities for obtaining 
a substantial medical education, were by no means commensv- 
rate with the wants of society for medical men; and hence 
the futility of eternally complaining against medieal colleges 
for deficiencies over which they have had no control. 

The trouble in regard to Dr. McClintock, took up some of 
the time of the Association—more than it merited. The 
apologies of Drs. Reese, of N. Y., and Bryan, of Philadelphia, 
for their connection with the case, were as creditable to thege 
gentlemen, as the scrupulousness which characterized the 
action of the Association was to it. A matter with reference 
to this trouble yet remains to be disposed of. McClintock has 
repented of his sins, has reformed his life and now asks for- 
giveness at the hands of the Association. Will it forgive 
him? Or has he committed an unpardonable sin? 

The Hospitalities extendéd to the delegates by the physi- 
cians of Washington City, Georgetown, by the President at 
the Executive Mansion, and by several distinguished states- 
men were without doubt appreciated. 





Ohio White Sulphur Springs. 


Having just returned from a visit of observation to the 
above springs, we take great pleasure in laying before our 
readers some of the favorable impressions which we received. 

Situation.—The springs are situated on the west bank of 
the Scioto, 17 miles north of Columbus. For some miles above 
and below, the Scioto is a most beautiful and picturesque 
stream; the current is swift, and the banks bold and rocky. 
A section here of some ten or fifteen miles, with this as its 
center, may be regarded as the “Rapids of the Scioto.” Its 
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cool shaded borders present many attractions, not only to the 
disciple of Izaak Walton, but to the botanist, the geologist, 
and the microscopist. 

The Springs—The White Sulphur—The principal one— 
that from which the place derives its name—is, in fact, an 
Artesian Well, from which issues a large stream of white sul- 
phur water. In 1824 a person began boring for salt; but, at 
the distance of 160 feet, his auger dropped into a vein of sul- 
phur water, which at once arose to the surface. So swift was 
this subterranean current, that in attempting to shut it out, 
ordinary copper tubing was at once bent and completely flat- 
tened. The water from this well is carried up the hill some 
distance, where it is received in an elegant marble vase. With 
the present arrangement, about 120 gallons per minute are 
discharged; but it is probable, that with a more perfect 
tubing, the amount of water could be doubled. Although 
no complete analysis of the water has been made, yet the 
discharge of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the copious deposit 
upon the vase, at once decide its character, and places it by 
the side of such springs as the White Sulphur of Virginia. 

In addition to the above, four other springs, all differing in 
character, are found upon the estate—amongst which are a 
Chalybeate and. a Red Sulphur. 

The Medical Properties of these Waters.—Sulphur waters 
have long been celebrated in the treatment of disease of the 
stomach, liver, spleen, skin, brain and nervous system; and 
by a number of well-authenticated cures, it would seem that 
the Ohio White Sulphur possesses curative powers that entitles 
it to rank amongst first-class mineral waters of this descrip- 
tion. 

The Chalybeate Spring may be resorted to by persons labor- 
ing under debility, anemia, &. As a tonic its waters will be 
peculiarly applicable to diseases of debility in females. 

The Red Sulphur may be regarded as a saline chalybeate, 
and, if we may judge of its medicinal virtues by correspond- 
ing springs, it may safely be regarded as of use in certain forms 
of disease of the lungs, in disease of the kidneys, and in those 
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states of the constitution where there is a want of tone in the 
muscular and nervous systems. 

The Hotel, Grounds, &c.—The proprietors intend making 
this a first-class place in every respect. The buildings are 
neat, the rooms well ventilated, and the fare excellent. The 
grounds are beautifully laid out in walks and drives; a ten-pin 
alley and billiard-room have been erected, and a livery well 
stocked with horses and carriages is at hand; so that the guest 
may have choice of a variety of amusement and exercise. 

This place presents many advantages to the invalid and the 
worn-out business man; and the time is at hand when its vir- 
tues will be acknowledged and appreciated. 

Microscopie Material—We found no difficulty in obtaining 
from the rocks of the river abundant material for enjoyment 
with the Microscope. Any quantity of Protozoa may be ob- 
tained from the surfaces of the rocks about the river. Micros- 
copists therefore who wish to try the powers of their instru- 
ments, can do so here to their heart’s content. Here they 
may enter upon the questions—W hat constitutes an animal ? 
What is a plant? What are the criteria by which the lowest 
vegetable and animal forms are distinguished from each other? 
Is the view of Seibold, Kolliker, and others, that individual 
animal forms may be unicellular, or that an animal may be 
composed of only a single cell, correct? To what is motion 
in Infusoria due? To what is it due in the Rhizopoda? 
These questions have for years occupied the attention of such 
physicists as Muller, Ehrenbergh, Pritchard, Kutorga, Dujar- 
din, Kolliker, Carpenter, Burnet, etc., and why should they 
not that of a Buckeye? ‘To our friends, therefore, who like 
the microscope better than a “deck of cards,” or™a, “ten-pin 
alley,” we say, carry your instruments along with yon. 

The Anatomy of the Protozoa.—These little animals, accord- 
ing to Siebold and others, have a very delicate cutaneous en- 
velope. This is sometimes smooth, at other times thickly set 
with cilia. The organs of locomotion do not consist of mus- 
cles, though the gelatinous matter, of which their body is 
composed, has contractile powers. In a certain variety, the 
vorticellina, there can be perceived, in the contractile pedun- 
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cle, a longitudinal muscle. The cilia on the surface of the 
Infusoria, are in some instances arranged in a remarkable 
order and manner, by which these animals can move from 
place to place with rapidity. Nothing like a nervous sys- 
tem has yet been discovered in Infusoria, although they 
clearly evince in their actions the existence of sensation and 
yolition. The sense of touch in the naked Infusoria is sup- 
posed to exist over the whole body; in those covered with 
cilia the sense appears to reside in these. Many of the Infu- 
soria appreciate light, not by the possession of an optical gan- 
glion, but, as is supposed, by the surface of the body. The 
digestive apparatus has a variety of forms in Infusoria. Some 
of them, as the Astoma, have no mouth. They absorb the 
food from the media in which they live by the surface of the 
body. Others have a mouth and an ssophagus merely; 
others again, as the Jnfusoria Polygastrica, have a mouth and 
a great number of stomachs. The mouth of Infusoria varies 
in position—sometimes in front, sometimes behind, and, in 
some cases, near the middle third of the body. The anus is 
usually on the dorsal surface of the posterior portion of the 
body, and is occasionally indicated by a slight external pro- 
jection. There is no vascular or circulating system distinct 
and enclosed by its own walls in Protozoa. Some, as the 
Stomatoda, possess pulsatory contractile cavities, which vary 
‘much in form, number, ete. These cavities contain a clear 
transparent liquid, which, on their contraction, entirely disap- 
pears. The contracting of these cavities succeed each other 
at more or less regular intervals. This arrangement consti- 
tutes the first appearance of a circulatory system. Respira- 
tion appears to be performed entirely by the skin. While no 
special organ of secretion has been found in the Protozoa, 
the skin seems to possess a power of secreting various ma- 
terials which, in some species, harden and form a carapace, 
or a head, while, in others, it appears to glue together foreign 
particles, forming a case for the body. The Infusoria have 
no sexual organs; they, therefore, lay no eggs. They propa- 
gate by fissuration mostly, occasionally by gemmation. The 
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fissuration (division) occurs longitudinally and transversely, 
Propagation by gemmation (budding) is very rare. 

Protozoa pretty generally possess a nucleus of a certain 
character, which is situated in the central portions of the 
body. These nuclei exercise seemingly an essential influence 
in the propogation of Infusoria and Rhizopoda. Every time 
the individual divides there is a division of its nucleus, It 
lies to appearance loosely in the parencheyma, is granular, 
and often of a yellow appearance. These nuclei are thought 
by some to be the real animal, the envelop around them being 
merely temporary, to protect the development of the animal, 

We have thus alluded, by the assistance of a learned work, 
to the Anatomy and Physiology of these types of the animal 
kingdom. Or in other words, to the animals upon which 
the ‘Good Man” first tried his hand in making. Insignifi- 
cant as they may appear to be, they are full of interest, full 
of instruction. Broad and comprehensive views the medi- 
cal man, especially, may obtain by looking into the characters 
of Protozoa. 


Meum et Tuum. 


Two of our exchanges (the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, and the American Medical Monthly) have lately 
made complaints, that they are not always credited with what 
we extract from them, for our department, “Selections from 
American and Foreign Intelligence.” The way these omissions 
have occurred, is this: we have been in the habit of entrust- 
ing the reading of the proof of this department to the fore- 
man in the printing office—we, ourselves, reading the other 
departments, Original Communications, Bibliographical, etc. 
The fault, therefore, has not been exactly ours, but that of our 
agent. We will see to its correction in future. 


_ 


To Susscrizers.— The present number closes the éenth 
volume of the Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal. It is no 
pleasant duty to state that many of our subscribers are in 
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arrears for, not only back volumes, but also for the present 
one. We suggest that now is a propitious time to have our 
dues all liquidated. We send out Bills with the present num- 
ber. No one conducting an enterprise like ours, can afford 
to employ agents for collection. We have all, therefore, to 
trust to the silent, pantomimic representations of “Bills,” for 
the security of our rights. Will such awaken, on the part of 
our subscribers, a little attention to a matter of small moment 
to each one of them, but to us one of no little importance. 





Prof. Eve. 


While on his way from Nashville, Tenn., to Washington; 
io attend the late meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, our physicians received a call from this distinguished 
surgeon. We have to say that it gave us great pleasure to 
take by the hand one who has so well acted his part in our 
profession. Prof. Eve, as is well known, has lately made 
himself useful in getting up a work entitled ‘(Remarkable 
Cases in Surgery.” The work purports to contain nothing 
more than an account of cases already published; yet the la- 
bor of collecting together in one volume, these ‘Remarkable 
Cases,” that it might, at once, be seen what Nature is com- 
petent to do in the way of repairing injuries, was a very val- 
uable one to the profession. 





RECENT INPROVEMENTS IN PRACTICAL SURGERY. 


Dislocation of the first Phalanx of the Thumb upon the dorsum 
of the Metacarpal Bone. A new method of reduction. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for Oct., 1857, 
and the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for April, 
1858, contain descriptions of a new method of effecting the 
reduction of this very troublesome dislocation, which, to say 
the least, is worthy of attention. It is accomplished thus: 
Bend the thumb back till it stands at a right angle on the dor 
sum of its metacarpal bone. Now force the base of the phalanx 
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forward till it drops down in contact with its distal extremity, 
keeping it, meanwhile, at the same angle. The articular sur- 
faces being thus brought together, throw the thumb forward 
into a straight line, and the reduction is effected. 


A simple and efficient Bandage for Fracture of the Clavicle. 


The original description of this bandage, contained in the 
March number of the Charleston Medical Journal, was 
marked for our last issue, but was crowded out. The fol- 
lowing we quote from the American Journal for April: 

The bandage is formed of a strip of cloth from three to 
five feet long, and from eight to eighteen inches wide, (accord- 
ing to the size of the patient,) which is slit from both ends in 
such a way as to leave a bridge from one to two inches wide 
in the centre, connecting the two lateral half strips. A soft 
pad having been placed in the axilla, to act as a fulerum upon 
the riding fragment, the affected arm is carried over the chest, 
the palm of the affected hand resting upon the side of the 
thorax, under the border of the opposite armpit. This posi- 
tion of the arm removes all deformity, and brings the frag- 
ments in apposition. The centre ‘of the bridge of cloth is 
now placed under the elbow, the superior strip, which covers 
half the height of the affected arm, is made to encircle the 
chest; one end is carried forward, the other backward, to 
meet the opposite armpit, where, after enveloping the hand, 
and being firmly drawn upon the affected arm, they are se- 
cured with needle and thread, pins, or an ordinary knot. The 
inferior strap, which is placed under the affected arm as a 
sling, is made to traverse the chest in the same way, the ends 
meeting over the opposite shoulder, where they are secured 
by the same means. If, at the several points where the strips 
cross each other, a stitch or a pin is placed, the result will be 
a firm casing, which even in the most restless child, cannot 
be disarranged. The needle and thread is by far the prefer- 
able mode of completing and sustaining the adjustment, as 
the stitches are not apt to be interfered with by the patient 
or friends; pins, on the contrary are often tampered with, 
particularly if there should be any restraint from the band- 
age. As the material is quite soft, no binding nor excoria- 
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tions are produced. The bandage supports the entire limb in 
an easy position, and clasps the arms sufficiently to prevent 
injurious motion, without being irksome to the patient. It 
requires no constant renewal, as one single application, if 
carefully made and properly secured, can be worn until the 
cure is perfected. 


Employment of Collodion in Orchitis. 


Dr. Losserti, of Maggiore Hospital, Milan, having treated 
64 cases of Orchitis, solely by the use of Collodion, has formed 
a high opinion of its efficacy. He uses one part of Castor 
Oil to twenty-four of Collodion; to be applied twice a day 
until the cure is completed. He uses it more frequently in 
cases of extreme gravity, and does not confine the treatment 
to simple, uncomplicated cases, but regards it as equally effi- 
cacious where epididymitis or inflammation of the spermatic 
cord is present. 


New Diagnostic Element in Dislocation of the Shoulder. 


Prof. L. A. Dugas republishes, with wood cuts, in the May 
number of the Southern Medical and Surgical Journal, a 
paper from him, contained in the 10th Volume of the Trans- 
actions of the American Medical Association. 

The principle involved is enunciated in the following lan- 
guage: “If the fingers of the injured limb can be placed by 
the surgeon or the patient upon the sound shoulder, while 
the elbow touches the thorax, there can be no dislocation; and 
if this cannot be done, there must be a dislocation.” 

The plates represent the mechanism on the skeleton of the 
several varieties of dislocation, and show that in all of them the 
upper extremity of the humerus is in contact with the tho- 
racic parieties; that the rotundity of these is such as that 
both extremities of that bone cannot be in contact with them 
at the same time, when the direction of the humerus is such 
as to allow the fingers to touch upon the opposite shoulder. 
He shows further, that in all other injuries, the head of the 
humerus, being in the glenoid cavity, and thus removed 
from the thoracic parieties, no other form of injury can give 
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rise to a physical impossibility to place the elbow and fingers 
in the positions respectively indicated. 

It would thus seem that the broad question of the existence 
or not of dislocation in a given case, would be easily settled. 
We deem these suggestions worthy of consideration. 

H. 





WE regret the necessity of deferring the publication of the 
proceedings of the Ohio State Medical Society. We will 
endeavor to give a full report in our next issue. 





New Arrangement. 


We have associated with us, for the future management of 
the Journal, our colleague, Prof. J. W. Hamitton. By 
this arrangement, Prof. H. becomes equally interested as 
editor and proprietor. This step has been taken, partly to 
lighten our own cares, but more for the purpose of throwing 
more work on to the pages of the Journal. We therefore in- 
troduce to our readers Prof. H., from whom may be expected, 
to say the least, efforts at usefulness. 





Salutatory. 


This Journal originated under the auspices of Prof. Butter- 
field, in September, 1848. He was removed by death in 1850. 
Its supervision, upon this occurrence, devolved upon Prof. 
R. L. Howard, who, at the end of four years, was removed in 
like manner. In 1854, the proprietorship was assumed 
by Prof. John Dawson, who continued to have the entire su- 
pervision of it until within a few weeks. It is worthy of note, 
that though itis now one of the oldest Medical Journals in the 
west, it has never been subjected to a single change, as to 
terms, size, or frequency of issue; nor has it ever failed 
to make its appearance at its proper time. Furthermore, it 
has never undergone change as to proprietorship, except as 
the result of disease or death. 

The arrangement above announced, brings the undersigned 
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into its service; and that of its readers and patrons, as one of 
its editors and proprietors. 

We approach this post of duty, fully conscious of the labor 
and responsibility associated with it. To one aspiring to the 
position of, and claiming the consideration due a common 
laborer in our profession, it is not destitute of attractions; but 
they are such attractions only as are afforded by its asperities. 

We acknowledge to being ambitious; not of the attainment 
of mere place, or the honors associated with ostensible posi- 
tion. Those whose good opinion we covet, know full well the 
varied and frequently unhallowed appliances by which these 
are attained, and the unsanctified purposes for which they are 
used. We prefer different aims. It is the height of our am- 
bition, when our work is done, that it shall be our personal 
consciousness, and the judgment of our compeers, that we 
have done our duty. 

We have formed a connection with this Journal to labor 
for the profession of Medicine. It is the organ of no clique 
or party; and having no ends to attain except those for which 
our brotherhood, in its own behalf is laboring, it confidently 
appeals to all whose interests it subserves, and whose stand- 
ing it aims to promote, for such a patronage as will give it the 
greatest possible degree of efficiency and success in the at- 
tainment of these objects. 

We do not merely want your subscriptions. We want 
your contributions. The west has interests in common with 
the profession of our common country. We shall delight, in 
common with our brethren, to labor for these as a common 
heritage. But we have special interests—home interests—home 
diseases—a home or domestic literature, &c., &c. It is espe- 
cially by laboring for these, that we hope to accomplish good 
for the profession at large. 

And now, reader, this is the beginning of an interesting 
relation between you andus. We ask your kind forbearance. 
We pledge you our best endeavors. 

Respectfully, 
J. W. HAMILTON. (H.) 
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PROFESSIONAL CHANGES.—Prof. 8. G. Richardson has re- 
signed the chair of Anatomy in the Penn. College, and ae- 
cepted a chair in the N. Orleans School of Medicine. 

South Carolina Med. College. Jef. Med. College. Profs. Dick- 
inson and Geddings have terminated their connection with the 
South Carolina Med. College; the former having accepted the 
chair of Practical Medicine in the Jefferson Med. College, 
made vacant by the death of Prof. Mitchell. Dr. J. J. Chis- 
holm becomes the successor of Prof. G., while Prof. D. is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. P. C. Gillard. 

University of Louisville—Dr. Henry Miller, Prof. of Ob- 
stetrics in the Medical department of the University of Louis- 
ville, with which he has so long been connected, has resigned. 
The chair, we believe, is vacant. Dr. Flint, successor to Prof. 
Gross, in the chair of Surgery, in the same Institution, has 
also resigned, and the accomplished Prof. of Anatomy, Dr. 
Palmer, is his successor, leaving Anatomy, for the present, 
vacant. 

University of Maryland.—Prof. R. K. Thomas has resigned 
the chair of Obstetrics, in consequence of ill health. Dr. G. 
W. Miltenberger, formerly Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, in the same Institution, is appointed to fill 
the vacancy. Dr. Charles Frick is appointed to the latter 
chair. 

University of Buffulo.—Dr. Nichols, recently Demonstrator 
of Anatomy, has been appointed Lecturer in that department. 
Dr. Lemon has succeeded to the Demonstratorship. H. 


STARLING MeEpIcaAL CoLLEGE.—It will be seen in our 
advertising columns that the next session of Starling 
College commences on the 20th October, 1858. The dissect- 
ing rooms and the hospital will be accessible to students from 
the commencement of October. 

Students who wish to avail themselves of all the advantages 
of a course of lectures, should be present at the commence- 
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ment of the session. It is then that preliminaries are discussed, 
and that the foundations for the course are indicated. 
Besides, the usual time devoted to a course of lectures is too 
short to dispense with any of it. Indeed, the student who 
wishes to be somebody in his profession will see at once the 
propriety of economizing every hour of the session, from the 
commencement to the close. 

Columbus now compares very favorably with the best 
places in the country for a Medical College. Clinical material, 
and material for the study of practical anatomy, are in suffi- 
cient abundance here for all the purposes of a thorough medi- 
cal education. Our college building, a very superior specimen 
of architecture, is admirably adapted to the purposes for 
which it was designed. The lecture rooms and dissecting 
apartments are arranged with reference to the health, comfort, 
and convenience of the student. And all of the Professors 
are provided with facilities for the illustration of their respect- 
ive departments. We think, therefore, that we hazard 
nothing in suggesting to the friends of the Institution, and 
especially to its alumni, that we are prepared to give to 
students all the advantages that can be derived from a Medi- 
cal College. To our friends we say, send us forward indus- 
trious students, desirous to become qualified for the duties of 
physicians, and we will take the risk. 

It gives us great pleasure to state in this connection that 
the alumni of Starling Medical College are taking rank num- 
ber one among their brethren wherever they are located. 


NECROLOGICAL.—Among the deaths of eminent medical 
men of recent occurrence, is that of Dr. ForBEs ROYLE, author 
of Royle’s Materia Medica, a work well known to our readers. 


BENJAMIN TRAVERS, an aged and venerated English sur- 
geon, a former pupil and co-laborer with Sir Astley Cooper, 
author of An Inquiry into the process of Nature in Repairing 
Wounds of the Intestines, a work on Diseases of the Hye, also 
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one on Lnflammation, &c., died March 6th. Benjamin Travers, 


Esq., son of the above, is already a man of professional dis- 
tinction. 


Mons. L. BAUDENS, one of the chief inspectors of the 
French army, author of a work on Gun Shot Wound, who 
served with great distinction in the Crimean war, died of 
malignant disease, at Paris, Jan. 27. 


Dr. RoBerT Hare, for many years Prof. of Chemistry in 
the University of Pennsylvania, an original but eccentric 
man, died May 16th. During the latter part of his life he 
suffered great impairment of his mental faculties, being in a 
state of senile imbecility, a result of which was his embracing 
various vagaries, as clairvoyance, spiritualism, &c. 


Dr. L. G. Ropinson, aged 82, recently one of the editors 
of the Medical Independent, died at Detroit, May 7th. He is 
said to have been a man of much promise. 


Dr. D. B. Van Tuyt of South Bend, Ia., formerly, we 
believe of Dayton, Ohio, died in March last. He was a lead- 
ing physcian of Northern Ia. 

H. 


On Empoui. By Professor Schutzenberger—The following 
are the principal conclusions of an elaborate series of papers, 
published by Professor Schutzenberger, of Strasburg, upon 
the obstruction of arteries by fibrinous clots detached from 
the heart or large vessels. 

1. Fibrinous concretions or solid bodies formed in the heart 
or large arteries may become detached from their primary 
seat, be carried into the torrent of the circulation, and obstruct 
different secondary branches of the arterial tree. The circum- 
stance is neither absolutely rare nor exceptional, and it con- 
stitutes a special and very remarkable affection of arteries to 
which Virchow has given the name of arterial emboli. 2. 
The existence of the affection is proved. (a) By scientific 
induction, which demonstrates the possibility of the formation 
of solid bodies in the heart and large vessels, and the proba- 
bility that such bodies may become free and floating; and by 
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experiment, which proves that the sanguineous current may 
carry them to a distance. (0) By numerous and conclusive 
clinical and microscopical observations, agreeing among them- 
selves and admitting of no other interpretation. (c) By micro- 
scopic researches, which have shown in some cases the speci- 
ality and identity of certain of these bodies simultaneously ob- 
served in the heart and in the plugs obstructing the arteries. 3. 
Arterial emboli is then a real and very serious disease, not of 
infrequent occurrence, but long misunderstood. It should be 
admitted into the nosological scheme, and deserves all the 
attention of the clinical observer and the pathological anato- 
mist. 4. It has been observed as a consequence of (1) Gan- 
grenous phlebitis of the pulmonary veins. (2) Of organic 
affections of the left side of the heart; and of (8) The athero- 
matous degeneration of the large arterial trunks. Its most 
frequently observed cause is found in the fibrinous, or calca- 
reous concretions, or in the polypiform excresences developed 
on the mitral valve, and carried away by the circulating 
torrent. 5. The form, size, consistence, color, and nature of 
these obtruding bodies are variable and notably differ, accord- 
ing to whether the obstruction examined be old or recent. In 
the former case they may have undergone transformations 
which may render them unrecognizable; while in the latter, 
their fibrinous, calcareous, verrucous nature may be shown. 
6. When the patient does not succumb to a first arterial ob- 
struction, generally others are produced, the multiplicity and 
succession of the arterial lesions being one of the characters 
of the disease. Multiple obturation may be successively pro- 
duced from the periphery toward the heart, either in various 
points of the same arterial branch, or in different arterial 
divisions. 7. The arteries which have been most frequently 
found obstructed are the subclavian, the internal cartoid, the 
arteries of the lower and upper extremities, the splenic and 
renal arteries, the external carotid, the mesenterics, etc. 
8. The obturation is ordinarily produced at the point of nar- 
rowing of an arterial branch immediately below the bifurca- 
tion, or the point of departure from a large branch, in the 
points where the artery incurvates or traverses aponeurotic or 
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bony canals. 9. At first the arterial coats are healthy, and 
the plug is surrounded by a recent coagulum, which extends 
upward to the next collateral. Below, the artery may be 
empty, or may contain recent coagula. The plugs differ from 
secondary coagula by their color, consistence, and composition, 
As a consequence of arterial obturation the outer coat may 
inflame consecutively. The plug contracts adhesions with the 
inner coats, and the whole is transformed into a ligament-like 
tissue. 10. If, after the obstruction, a sufficient collateral cir- 
culation be set up, the lesion remains localized. and only gives 
rise to a temporary functional disturbance. But if such col- 
lateral circulation be not set up, or only imperfectly consecu- 
tive changes are produced in the organs to which the artery 
is distributed. In the case of obturation of the arteries of the 
extremities, in the absence of collateral circulation, mortifica- 
tion, or gangrene, general or partial, dry or humid may be 
produced. In parenchymatous organs very exactly circum- 
scribed sanguineous or fibrinous infarctus are produced. In 
the brain, this infarctus usually gives rise to yellow ramollisse- 
ment, and it is highly probable that certain circumscribed in- 
durations are due to obturation of the arterial ramuscles. In 
the spleen and the kidneys the infarctus constitutes an entirely 
special lesion, generally of a conical form, exactly limited, of 
different color according to its age, and frequently more dense 
than the remainder of the parenchyma. It is probable that 
emboli of the small arteries may give rise to other, as yet 
little known lesions of the parenchymatous organs. 11. The 
symptoms vary according to the arteries obstructed. Obtu- 
ration of the cerebral arteries gives rise to disturbance of func- 
tion analogous to an attack of apoplexy. The symptoms do 
not differ from those attendant upon cerebral hemorrhage or 
acute ramollissement. Emboli of the arteries of the limbs is 
indicated by feelings of numbness, pricking, painful shootings 
in the limbs, and cessation of the beating of the arteries. 
Those symptoms may disappear if a collateral circulation be- 
comes established, but when this is not the case the ulterior 
symptoms are those of gangrene. 12. The treatment of the 
affection is at present only palliative and symptomatic.—WMed. 
Limes & Gazette, March 18, 1858.—North Amer. Med. Review. 
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ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS. 


HE undersigned is prepared to furnish Museums of public and 
private Literary Institutions, and members of the Medical pro- 
fession, Anatomica] Preparations, of all kinds, on reasonable terms, 
and at short notice. Also, Skeletons, wired, un-wired, and liga- 


mentous. 
R. N. BARR M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. 


RUPTURE. 
MARSH’S NEW PATENT RADICAL CURE TRUSS 


Will cure nine cases out of ten of all reducible Hernia (or Rupture), when prop- 
erly applied and our directions followed. We have the privilege of referring to 
Profs. VatentinE Morr and Witiarp Parker, of New York; Profs. R. D. Mus- 
sty, Gzo OC. Biacxman, J. P. Jupxins, Dr. W. H. Musser, and other surgeons of 
Cincinnati We alsohave the privilege of referring to — —— residing in 
Cincinnati, as well as in New Vork, who have been cure the use of this 
Truss. It bas met the decided approval of the entire Medical and Surgical 
Profession who have examined it. We also manufacture and keep for sale, 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 


for cure of varicose veins; a new style Suspensory Bandage, for treatment of 
varicocele, hydrocele, ete. Instruments for treatment of Bow Legs, Club Feet, 
Curvature of Spine, and all other physical deformities. 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, 


Which are worn with much comfort, having no steel springs, yet are perfectl 
elastic, with shape and pressure graduated to suit the case where required. 
Also, a general assortment of all other kinds of Trusses, Supporters, and Shoul- 
der Braces, on hand or made to order. 

MARSH & CO., 


216 Maiden Lane, New York; and 
MARSH, CORLISS & CO., 
No. 5 Fourth street (two doors west of Main st.), 
South side, opposite the high steeple, Cincinnati. 
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DR, McMUNN’S ELIXIR OF OPIUM. 


THIS IS THE PURE AND ESSENTIAL EXTRACT FROM 
THE NATIVE DRUG. 


It contains all the valuable medicinal properties of Opium in natural combi- 
nation, to the exclusion of all its noxious, deleterious, and useless principles, 
upon which its bad effects depend. 

It possesses all the sedative, anodyne. and antispasmodic powers ef Opium, 

To produce sleep and composure. To allay convulsions and spasmodic action 

To relieve pain and irritation, nervous excitement and morbid irritability of body 
and mind, &c. 

And being “_ from all the noxious and deleterious elements, its operation is 
attended by 

No sickness of the stomach, no vomiting, no costiveness, no headache, 

Nor any derangement of the constitution or general health. 

Hence its high superiority over Laudunum, Paregoric, Black Drop, Denarcotized 

Laudanum, and every other opiate preparation. 


THE ELIXIR OF OPIUM IS GREATLY SUPERIOR TO 
MORPHINE. 


1, Inits containing all theactive medicinal virtues of Opium in native combina- 
tion, and in being its full representative, while Morphine, being only one of 
its principles, cannot alone, and that in an artificial state of combination too, 
produce all the characteristic effects of so triumphant a remedy, when fouror 
five of its other valuable principles are excluded. 

. In its effects, the Elixir is more characteristic, permanent, and uniform, than 
any of the artificial compounds of Morphine. 

3. And as a Preparation, it is vot liable to decompose or deteriorate like the 

Solutions of Morphine ; and thus is obviated a serious objection, which has 

revented the latter from being used with precision and effect 

o speak summarily, the Elixir of Opium, as a remedy, may be adopted in 
all cases in which either Opium or its preparations are administered, with the 
certainty of obtaining all their salutary and happy effects, without being fol- 
lowed by their distressing and pernicious consequences. And in the greatest 
number of those cases in which no other form of opiate can be used without oc- 
casioning the worst effects, if can also be used with the most eminent -uccess 
and the happiest results. 

The discovery of this inestimable preparation, so highly purified from all the 
objectionable elements of the native drug, without ever changing or impairing its 
medicinal virtues or efficacy, is a triumph in the chemical analysis of opium 
never before achieved, aud places the Elixir of Opium pre-eminent in the list of 
all the preparations of opium hitherto made. 
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Those who take opium and its ordinary preparations, cannot be ignorant of 
the fact, that its distressing and pernicious effects result from the operation of 
its deleterious principles, and that the tremors, languor, and lassi ude with 
which its devotees are afilicted, and for which they repeat the dose to relieve, are 
sensations of its own creation. In such cases, this preparation will afford s 
gratifying substitute. Ae 

But in consequence of the exclusion of these deleterious principles from the 
Elixir of Opium, it is not liable to derange the functions of the system, nor injure 
the constitution and general health—hence its high superiority in all cases m 
which the long-continued and liberal use of opiates is indicated and necessary 
to allay pain and spasmodic action, and induce sleepand composure, as in cases 
of fractures, burns or scalds, cancerous ulcers, and other painful affections. 

Tt possesses yet another important advantage, which is of paramount considers- 
tion in the treatment of some of the most violent and dangerous spasmodic dis- 
eases, such as Tetanus, Epilepsy, Hysteria, Tic Doloreux, Convulsions in Hy- 
drophobia, &c., &c., which is, that the quantity necessary to overcome and con- 


trol diseased action in those dreadful maladies, is not limited by the deleterious 
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influence of those objectionable principles, but can be given in large quantities 
with safety, inasmuch as their proportions in opium and its several preparations 
containing them, are so great that by the time a sufficieut quantity is taken for the 
anodyne and antispasmodic properties to allay and overpower the pain and spas- 
modicaction in some of their most violent attacks, the poisonous influence of the 
objectionable elements will preponderate, and prodnce narcotism, stupor, and 
apoplectic death ; and the patient dies the victim of the poisonous effects of the 
intended remedy, before the valuable properties can give the desired relief. 

All orders from the “ Trapr” must be addressed, as heretofore, to A. B. & 
D. SANDS, Wholesale Druggists, 100 Fulton street, corner of William, New 
York. Sold by Druggists generally. 





E. SCHUELLER, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY, 


South-East Corner of High and Rich Streets, 


MECHANIC’S HALL, Cotumsvs, QO. 
- undersigned would call the attention of the medical profes- 

sion to his well selected stock of Drugs and Chemical preparations, 
of which he keeps the best and purest articles to be found in the 
market. 

&2@ Physicians are respectfully invited to examine before buying 
elsewhere, as he will always endeavor to give entire satisfaction, 
both in quality and in price. Physicians may also rely upon their 
prescriptions being put up most carefully, and without delay, at any 
ime, either day or night. 





JOHN R. COOK & CO. 


DRUGGISTS, 
HIGH STREET, NEXT DOOR TO STATE JOURNAL BUILDING, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
\W are now prepared to furnish the Medical Faculty with any- 
thing in their line. Pure CHEMICALS, anp RELIABLE 

DRUGS, select Powders, Extracts, &c. &c. The Drugs are select- 
ed of the best houses East, with special regard to purity, as success 
depends upon it. Any article failing to fulfil the recommendation 
offered, it may be returned at our expense. PREscRIPTIONS pre- 
pared at all hours, day or night; they will receive due attention. 
None but experienced Druggists employed. 

gel supply of Trusses and Supporters of the most approved 
styles. 

Auso—Pure Wines and Brandies for Medical purposes. 
November, 1853. 
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